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occasion, a wealthy city acquaintance, not remarkable for 
elegance of mind or manners, who observed this liberal- 
ity, said, with some degree of freedom, “ Why, doctor, 
you must be a rich man; JZ cannot afford to do this.” 
«Jt is not wealth, my dear sir,” was the reply of the 
doctor, willing to rebuke, without offending his guest, 
«but inclination. I have only to suppose that a few 
more friends than usual have been of our party, and then 
it amounts to the same thing.” 

One of the number, not unfrequently, was an amanu-- 
ensis occasionally in his employment, still remembered 
and familiarly known as “ Peter Barlow,” a person offer- 
ing some peculiarities of manner, and thence an object 
of wit to several friends of the poet. He always wore 
the same dress—never gave more than a certain sum, a 
trifle, for his dinner—but insisted upon paying this punc- 
tually : and, as the expense of the repast always exceeded 
considerably the stipulated amount he chose to contribute, 
his employer paid the difference; the peculiarities of 
“ Peter” affording in return, a fund of amusement to the 
party. One of their frequent retreats was the well 
known Chelsea Bun-house. 

Another of these persons, selected chiefly for his face- 
tious qualities, was an humble dependent on literature, 
named Glover, who, having been educated for the medical 
profession, usually received the appellation of doctor. 
He had relinquished it, however, for the stage; and, 
while performing at Cork, being accidentally taken into 
a house where lay the body of a malefactor just executed, 
he was induced to attempt to restore life—and, to the 
astonishment of perhaps himself as much as the friends 
of the criminal, succeeded. His fame rapidly spread ; 
he had again recourse to his original calling, though 
with less success than was expected from the success of 
his experiment as restorer of the apparently dead—and 
ultimately proceeding to London, found, between physic 
and writing for the booksellers, a scanty subsistence. 
Goldsmith formed then a leading object of interest to all 
similar adventurers from Ireland. He was easy of ac- 
cess; his nature, particularly to those who sought his 
good offices, unsuspicious; his purse open to demands 
upon it—and his vanity, perhaps flattered by having a 
levee of needy authors at his breakfast table, soliciting 
advice upon literary projects, and pouring out their ad- 
miration, in return for his fare and his counsel. Among 
these, he soon found a place, being taken into some de- 
gree of favour; and, as the following idea of the com- 
pany, and of the claims thereby engendered on the 
patron, is said to be written by him, though anonymous- 
ly, we have no reason to doubt its accuracy :. “Our 
doctor, as Goldsmith was now universally called, had a 
constant levee of his distressed countrymen, whose wants, 
as far as he was able, he always relieved ; and he has 
been often known to leave himself without a guinea, in 
order to supply the necessities of others.” 

Glover, who, as a teller of stories, amused the fre- 
quenters of the Globe and Devil taverns, and thence, as 
his own finances seldom permitted such disbursements, 
had his reckoning commonly paid by the visiters—was 
not a man of sufficient talents to profit by opportunities, 
and furnish any new or striking views of Goldsmith. It 
may be doubted whether he was so intimate as he said, 
or that he did not forfeit, by misconduct, further claim to 
consideration ; for in an early copy of Retaliation, G . 
which was probably meant for him, stood where Wood- 
fall’s name now stands. He wrote a short biography of 
his patron, published after his death, which is defective 
in facts as well as in anecdote; several of the latter he 
recalled to memory afterwards, in conversation, but any 
higher effort was beyond his powers. It requires a clever 
man to speak instructively of clever men. He must be 
qualified to analyse mind, or to estimate character ; for, 
it will be observed, that of the numbers that chance to 
know a man of genius, how few there are, when they 
tell any thing, who have more than his foibles and frail- 
ties to tell. 

A few of his anecdotes, as they were also known to 
others, were doubtless true—some, certainly more ques- 
tionable, and others, probably the mere coinage of ima- 
gination—but his powers of mimicry, it appears, added 
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greatly to their effect. «Besides being a great humor- 
ist,” says Sir William Beechey, in a communication, by 
which the writer is obliged, “the stories related by 
Glover, of his acquaintance, were told so well, with a 
humour so peculiar, and with such a knowledge of their 
customary phrases and manner in conversation, that 
none who ventured to repeat them could hope to produce 
equal effect. He usually selected their peculiarities for 
illustration: thus, of Goldsmith, Foote, Garrick, Colman, 
Sterne (whom he professed to have known), and others, 
he. gave a vivid representation, in voice, gesture, and 
phraseology, so as to produce universal mirth.” 

Goldsmith, according to this person, when his reputa- 
tion became high, sought a kind of privacy in his country 
walks, desiring to be taken out of frequented neighbour- 
hoods, so as not to be recognised ; and on one occasion 
expressed displeasure to the person who accompanied 
him, for proceeding through a village where the latter 
happened to be known. Pride could scarcely be the 
object here, as was insinuated, whatever wish he might 
otherwise have for temporary concealment. 

Another story from the same quarter is still more im- 
probable. ; 

Having extended their walk—for Glover was, as he 
said, with him—from the Kilburn road through West 
End to Hampstead, Goldsmith, who had dined, felt fa- 
tigued in descending the hill homeward, and observing 
a cottage with the window open, where the inmates were 
at tea, remarked to his companion, “I should be glad to 
be of the party.” “That can be immediately accom- 
plished,” was the reply ; “allow me to introduce you.” 
Without hesitation, Glover, who really knew nothing of 
the parties, entered the house with an air of familiarity, 
followed by the unconscious poet, made his way to the 
room, shock hands cordially with the owner, who rose to 
receive him—but fixing his eyes upon what he conceived 
the most good-natured countenance in company, mut- 
tered some indistinct words of recognition, and instantly 
commenced a jocular story invented for the occasion, of 
an amusing adventure on the road, This he followed 
by others of a similar kind, so as to produce the effect 
intended—that of persuading the master of the house 
they were intimate with his guests, and the guests that 
they were friends of the host. An hour was thus plea- 
santly spent, tea was offered and accepted, and with the 
same affectation of familiarity and good humour, they 
withdrew. Some misgivings of the trick had in the 
mean time arisen in the mind of Goldsmith, who, the 
moment he quitted the house, enquired whether any of 
the party were really known to his companion—who 
replied with as little ceremony, that he had never seen 
one of them before. The mortification of the former, 
who attributed their escape from summary ejectment by 
force only to his own person being known, was extreme; 
and a wish was expressed to return and apologise for the 
jest. From this he was persuaded by his companion 
remarking, “ Doctor, we are unknown; you, quite as 
much as I, If you return and tell the story, it will be 
in the newspapers to-morrow; nay, upon recollection, I 
remember in one of their offices the face of that squint- 
ing fellow who sat in the corner as if he was treasuring 
up my stories for future use, and we shall be sure of 
being exposed—let us therefore keep our own counsel.” 
The skill with which this tale of his own assurance was 
told by Glover, the repetition of the dialogues, and the 
descriptions of the occasiunal embarrassments and sur- 
prise of Goldsmith during the adventure, formed no in- 
considerable part of the humoar of the story. 

His carelessness of money, according to the same 
authority, and of which there was little doubt, exhibited 
an unusual, if not ostentatious negligence. Whenever 
asum was procured, and the most pressing demands 
paid, the remainder was thrown by in an open drawer, 
to be disbursed either by himself or his servant, as oc- 
casion required. Whena friend once called at an earlier 
hour than usual, the bill of the laundress chanced to lie 
on the table for payment, and the footman received orders 
to “ pay the poor woman.” A sum of money happened 
to be in the drawer, from which the domestic, after turn- 
ing it over with seeming care, though evidently no adept 





at calculation, took the amount, and the remainder was 
replaced. The visiter, who had observed the proceeding, 
at length enquired whether, as a matter of prudence, it 
was right to place such a temptation in the way of a 
person in his station of life, who, in some unhappy mo- 
ment, might be tempted to abuse his trust. The only 
reply was, with an expression of surprise, “ What, my 
dear friend, do you take Dennis for a thief?” 

This servant, in whom he reposed great confidence, 
was some time afterwards taken extremely ill, to the 
great regret of his master, and the case requiring surgical 
aid, Mr. (now Sir William) Blizard,* whom he had met 
at the table of Doctor Grant, in Fenchurch street, and 
who had just commenced practice, was called in. Sir 
William informs the writer, that he was obliged to per- 
form the operation for empyema, that is, to make an 
opening into the cavity of the chest, for the dislodge- 
ment of matter accumulated there in consequence of 
previous inflammation: the result was successful, and 
excited a degree of attention highly advantageous to the 
reputation of the then young surgeon. 


—— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Anecdotes—Gentleman’s Journal—Epilogue to “ The Sister”— 
Agreement for History of Animated Nature—Roman History— 
Agreement for History of England—Acquaintance with Mr. 
Bunbury and family—Verses attributed to him—Appointed 
Professor of History to Royal Academy—Maurice Goldsmith. 
In the summer of 1768, in order to have leisure to 

proceed with the History of Rome, free from the inter- 
ruptions common to a residence in town, he took a 
cottage near Edgeware, in the vicinity of Canons, in 
conjunction with Mr, Bott, the gentleman already men- 
tioned, whose chambers adjoined hisown. This abode, 
though smail, possessed a good garden, and had been oc- 
cupied as a country retreat, by a shoemaker of wealth 
in Piccadilly, who, having expended some trouble and 
money in its decoration, was thence called by the new 
tenants, “The Shoemaker’s Paradise.” Here he and 
his friends found air and retirement, and the distance 
being no more than eight miles from town, occasional 
engagements to dinner there were still indulged, the 
usual dinner hour béing then four o’clock, or earlier— 
and in the evening they found it agreeable to return to 
their retreat. 

This appears to have been a work of occasional peril, 
when his companion, who drove a gig, happened to in- 
dulge too freely in the pleasures of the table. There is 
a letter still extant, written by the poet to this gentleman 
some time subsequently, in reply to a letter of invitation 
to visit him in the Isle of Wight, in which there is allu- 
sion to one of their escapes. It commences with ac- 
knowledgments to Bott, to whom he was under frequent 
pecuniary obligations, for assistance rendered in a mo- 
ment of difficulty, as he could now sit down in his 
chambers in safety, without the terrors of arrest hanging 
momentarily over his head; and proceeds to recall a 
scene they had experienced together in driving at night 
down the Edgeware road, when his companion, having 
driven against a post, to the imminent danger of their 
necks, sturdily maintained that he was in the centre of 
the road. 

An anonymous writer, in one of the useful minor 
publications of the day,t states another of his temporary 
1esidences to have been a small wooden cottage, on the 
north side of the Edgeware road, about a mile from Pad- 
dington, near what is called Kilburn Priory. No author- 
ity, however, is adduced for this statement; nor is it 
probable, since the cottage seems too small to contain, 
besides the family, an inmate in the character of a lodger. 
The same account states, that here was written “ Ani- 
mated Nature.” It is, therefore, probably confounded 
with the farm-house at Hyde, of which notice will be 
taken hereafter. 

Among several Irish acquaintance settled in London, 





* Since this was written, Sir William has expired, at 
a very advanced age. 
} Mirror, vol. xix. p. 147. 
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was a Mr. Seguin, a mercantile man, of some literary 
taste, who, having taken country lodgings for his family 
in the vicinity of this residence, frequently visited and 
was visited by its occupant. A considerable intimacy, 
it appears, existed between him and this gentleman, to 
two of whose children he stood godfather; and from a 
surviving member of the family, in Dublin, a few slight 
notices of his habits have been gleaned, from parental 
recollection. 

While in London, they dined with him on several oc- 
casions, in the Temple, and met, at different periods, 
Bickerstaffe, Kelly, Dr. Percy, a variety of authors of 
minor note, and on one occasion, Dr. Johnson, who was 
invited in order to gratify two others of his Irish friends, 
a Mr. and Mrs. Pollard, of Castle Pollard, who, having 
heard so much of the celebrated moralist, were very de- 
sirous to see him before they quitted the English metro- 
polis. Goldsmith was enabled to gratify their curiosity, 
but impressed a preliminary caution on the strangers 
present to talk only on such subjects, Irish matters for 
instance, as they perfectly understood—and above all, 
when he had begun to talk, not to interrupt him. This 
was punetually obeyed; Johnson proved to be in good 
humour, and the day passed off pleasantly. These en- 
tertainments he gave in an expensive manner; but was 
80 little disposed personally to what is called high living, 
that his constant supper, as they had opportunities of 
observing, and did net forget to tell in Ireland, was 
boiled milk. 

The impression handed down in this family of his 
personal demeanour is, that he was a very guileless, or, 
as it is phrased in the sister country, an innocent man ; 
cheerful and playful in society, where he was known; 
fond of conversation, music, or any umusement going 
forward. One of the accomplishments on which he 
prided himself, was dancing; but, in going through a 
minuet with Mrs. Seguin, his manner once excited her 
risibility, as well as that of the more juvenile spectators, 
in an uncontrollable manner, which however was borne 
by him with great good humour. He amused them with 
several Irish songs—and one of his chief favourites was 
the Scotish ballad of Johnny Armstrong. He unbent, 
without reserve, to the level of whoever were his com- 
panions. {a ail their youthful diversions, he took such 
interest as to become rather a leader than merely a par- 
ticipater, and joined in such as were most familiar— 
whether blind-man’s buff, romping, forfeits, or the more 
trivial games at cards, in which, by affecting to cheat, or 
showing an eagerness to win, his companions were al- 
ways rendered very mirthful and beisterous. With 
associates of a still more juvenile class, he did not hesi- 
tate to exhibit still more familiarity, putting the front of 
his wig behind, or any other trick calculated to excite 
their merriment. 

Of his attention te children Mr. Colman, whose memo- 
ry may have been refreshed by repetitions of the anec- 
dote, as he was very young at the time, tells the following 
story, which occurred in this year, and about the same 
period. 


“Oliver Goldsmith, several years before my luckless 
presentation to Johnson, proved how ‘ doctors differ” [ 
was only five years old when Goldsmith took me on his 
knee, while he was drinking coffee one evening with my 
father, and began to play with me; which amiable act I 
returned with the ingratitude of a peevish brat, by giving 
him a very smart slap in the face; it must have been a 
tingler, for [ left the marks of my little spitefal paw upon 
his cheek. This infantile outrage was followed by sum- 
mary justice, and I was locked up by my indignant father 
in an adjoining reom to undergo selitary imprisonment 
in the dark. 

“Here [ began to howl and seream most abominably, 
which was no bad step towards liberation, since those 
who were not inclined to pity me, might be likely to set 
me free, for the purpose of abating a nuisance: 

“ At length a friend appeared to extricate me from 
jeopardy, and that generous friend was no other than the 
man I had so wantonly molested, by assault and battery 
—it was the tender hearted doctor himeelf, with a lighted 
candle in his hand, and a smile upon his countenance, 
which was still partially red from the effects of my petu- 
jance, I sulked and sobbed, and he fondled and soothed, 
till I began to brighten. Goldsmith, who in regard to 
children was like the village preacher he has so beauti- 
fully described, for 
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‘Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed,’ 


seized the propitious moment of returning good humour, 
so he put down the candle and began to conjure. He 
placed three hats, which happened to be in the room, 
upon the carpet, and a shilling under each ;—the shil- 
lings, he told me, were England, France and Spain, 
‘ Hey, presto, cockolorum!’ cried the doctor, and lo! on 
uncovering the shillings, which had been dispersed, each 
beneath a separate hat, they were all found congregated 
under one. I was no politician at the time, and there- 
fore might not have wondered at the sudden revolution 
which brought England, France, and Spain, all under 
one crown ; but as I was also no conjuror, it amazed me 
beyond measure. Astonishment might have amounted 
to awe for one who appeared to me gifted with the power 
of performing miracles, if the good nature of the man 
had not obviated my dread of the magician; but from 
that time, whenever the doctor came to visit my father— 


‘I plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile,’ 


a game of romps constantly ensued, and we were always 
cordial friends, and merry playfellows. 

. “Our unequal companionship varied somewhat in 
point of sports, as I grew older, but it did not last long ; 
my senior playfellow died, alas! in his forty-fifih year, 
some months after I had attained my eleventh. His 
death, it has been thought, was hastened by mental in- 
quietude ; if this supposition be true, never did the tur- 
moils of life subdue a mind more warm with sympathy 
for the misfortunes of our fellow-creatures ; but his cha- 
racter is familiar to every one who reads; in all the 
numberless accounts of his virtues and his foibles, his 
genius and absurdities, his knowledge of nature, and his 
ignorance of the world; his ‘compassion for another’s 
wo’ was always predominant; and any trivial thing of 
his humouring a froward child weighs but a feather in 
the recorded scale of his benevolence.” 

In November, 1768, appeared a new periodical work 
published by Griffin, called “The Gentleman’s Journal, 
or Weekly Register of News, Politics, Literature, and 
Amusements,” changed after the second number, from 
being weekly to appear once a fortnight. To this Gold- 
smith was said to have contributed several articles. What 
they were are unknown ; his connection with the pub- 
lisher renders the matter probable, but the tables of con- 
tents of each number, still extant, although the paper 
itself has not been found, furnish no clue to indicate 
their nature. He was not, however, as has been erro- 
neously asserted, the editor ; Kenrick, Kelly, and others, 
are likewise said to have been contributors; and a jest 
of the poet was repeated by Mr. Cooke, when in reply 
to a remark made on the premature termination of its 
career he said, “ No uncommon cause, my dear sir; it 
died of too many doctors,” 

In February, 1769, was represented the comedy of 
“The Sister,” by Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, taken from 
one of her novels called Henrietta, to which Colman 
contributed the prologue, and Goldsmith an excellent 
epilogue, the best, perhaps, he has written. Neither of 
these, however, could save the piece; for meeting with 
opposition the first night, it was, although announced 
for a second representation, voluntarily withdrawn by 
the authoress, who, by an anecdote related by Mr. Lang- 
ton, seems to have been the victim of some ill nature. 

«“ Dr. Goldsmith,” according to that gentleman, “ upon 
the occasion of Miss Lennox’s bringing out a play, said 
to Dr. Johnson, at the club, that a person had advised 
him to go and hiss it because she had attacked Shak- 
speare in her book, called ‘ Shakspeare Illustrated.’ « And 
did you not tell him,’ returned Johnson, ‘ that he was a 
rascal?’ «No, sir,’ rejoined Goldsmith, ‘Idid not. Per- 
haps.he might not mean what he said.’ ‘Nay, sir,’ was 
the reply, ‘if he lied, it is a different thing.’ Colman, 
who was present, slyly said (but it is believed Dr. John- 
son did not hear him) ‘Then the proper expression 
should have been—Sir, if you don’t lie, you ’re a rascal.’ ” 
Some error may have occurred in the story as to the play, 
for it seems strange he should be asked to hiss a piece 
for which he had written the epilogue. 

At this period, not in 1771, as is commonly supposed, 
he first formed the design of writing a history of ani- 
mated nature, to which there were several inducements. 
He possessed a taste for the more amusing, if not for 
the scientific parts of the pursuit ; a popular compilation 





on the subject was wanting, as that of Brookes, his con- 


nection with which has been noticed, had failed; ag 
literary speculation, he thought it admitted of being 
executed by the aid of books, without much original re. 
search, and would thus afford time and means for the 
composition of works on which he meant to rest his 
fame. No pretensions to originality were assumed ; but 
to give elegance, animation, and interest to the book, he 
thought it necessary to write the articles directly from 
the impressions of his own mind, rather than in the 
character of editor of the labours of another. 

Natural history is not merely an amusing but a useful 
study ; one in which all are interested, and with which 
all would be gladly acquainted, were it not to the majori- 
ty of persons too much labour to learn. We are sur- 
rounded by living objects whose existence is obvious, but 
of whose history and habitudes we know little; our 
curiosity becomes continually excited by what we see, 
but as individual observation can embrace only a small 
portion of the vast volume of nature spread out before 
us, books are required for this necessary information by 
numbers who care more for the facts communicated than 
for scientific detail or arrangement. The simplification 
of such works, therefore, by an attractive writer, not 
only commands popularity, but is productive of real 
utility. His first design was to translate Pliny with 
such additional notices as subsequent observation had 
supplied. Further consideration altered this project; it 
scemed inexpedient to attempt to reintroduce, even with 
the projected additions, a writer so long before the world, 
upon subjects, many of which were not only of the 
most familiar kind, but within range of the daily observ- 
ation of all persons, and upon which more fulness of 
remark and novelty of matter would be expected than so 
ancient an author could be supposed to furnish. 

A work, therefore, new, or new in arrangement and 
detail, seemed in every respect preferable ; the state of 
public taste and information demanded something better 
than we possessed; and the addition of his name, pro- 
mised at least that the most amusing species of informa- 
tion should be selected from an amusing subject, and 
introduced with all the attraction of an elegant and per- 
spicuous style. 

An agreement for such a work being settled with 
Griffin, the bookseller, the following memorandum was 
drawn up. 


“ MEMORANDUM. 
“ Feb, 29th, 1769. 


“Tt is this day agreed between Dr. Goldsmith, of 
Brick Court, in the Temple, and William Griflin, of 
Catherine street, in the Strand, as follows, that is to say, 
Dr. Goldsmith agrees to write a new Natural History 
of Animals, &c., to be comprised in eight volumes, 
octavo, each volume to contain from twenty-five to twen- 
ty-seven sheets of pica print, for which Mr. Griffin agrees 
to pay Dr. Goldsmith eight hundred guineas, in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz. one hundred guineas upon the de- 
livery of each volume of the copy, in manuscript ; and 
Dr. Goldsmith, in consideration of the one hundred 
guineas per volume, hereby agrees to make over all his 
right and title to, and in, the copy of the said Natural 
History, to William Griffin, for ever, and to execute an 
assignment of the said copy on demand. It is under- 
stood by both parties that Dr. Goldsmith is to set about 
the work immediately, and to finish the whole as soon 
as he conveniently can. ‘T'o the above agreement both 
parties have set their names. 

“ OtiveR GoLpsMITH. 
«“ Wo. Gairrin.” 


«“ If the work makes less than eight volumes, the doc- 
tor is to be paid in proportion. 
“ Ortver GotpsmITH. 
“ Wa. Grirrin.” 


In the spring of 1769, February, according to Bishop 
Percy, though more probably March, he visited Oxford 
in company with Dr. Johnson, and is said to have had 
granted, ad eundem, the degree of M. B. No notice of 
it, however, occurs in the records of the university, al- 
though by the annexed extract of a note from the Rev. 
Dr. Bliss, the registrar, to the writer, the fact may have 
been as stated. 

“ Oxford, Feb 24, 1834. 

“ Dear sir,—I have now fully ascertained that no re- 

cord of Goldsmith’s admission, ad eundem, exists upon 
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the registers of this university ; but I have by no means 
ascertained that the poet was not so admitted; on the 
contrary, I incline to believe that the bishop of Dromore’s 
impression was correct. It is a singular fact, that there 
is a chasm in the Register of Convocation for 1769, from 
March 14th to March 18th, which was the last day of 
Lent term, andit is possible, certainly, that the admission 
of Goldsmith might have taken place in that interval. I 
told you I would mention the subject to the venerable 
president of Magdalen. I have done so, and the result 
is, that he does not remember to have heard any thing 
relative to Goldsmith’s visit to Oxford.” 

In the middle of May appeared his « Roman History,” 
so impatiently expected by the publishers as to have been 
announced the preceding August. It gives us within 
the compass of two octavo volumes, containing a thou- 
sand pages, the history of that state from the earliest 
period to the fall of the western empire. The preface 
displays sufficient humility ; he disclaims all affectation 
of new discoveries, or ambition to compete with more 
laborious writers, while the preliminary advertisements 
in the newspapers stated it to be, “ for the use of schools 
and colleges.” He likewise informs us, “that there are 
some subjects, on which a writer must decline all at- 
tempts to acquire fame, satisfied with being obscurely 
useful.” But with these modest intimations the book 
soon took higher ground, and even acquired a degree of 
reputation beyond perhaps the expectations of the writer. 
It became the companion not only of the young, who 
could not be induced to peruse more voluminous his- 
torians, but of the elder and better informed persons, 
who wished to grasp at knowledge with the slightest 
labour, or to renew what had been previously learned, in 
the shortest form. Books of this kind, well executed, 
are sure to win their own way to public favour. T'o the 
applause of the multitude, he added the countenance of 
the critics, who in a measure anticipated the judgment 
of Dr. Johnson, by using nearly his words in allusion to 
the author of the Traveller. Some pronounced it “ sea- 
sonable and well timed,” “an excellent digest of the 
Roman History,” and the “ most complete abridgment 
of the kind, for the use of gentlemen, and even of those 
who are more than cursory readers, that has been yet 
published.” While others, in pointing out errors of 
haste, or grammar, and defects perhaps inseparable from 
the plan, admit “ that, after all, it is better for common 
readers to be content with the kuowledge it contains 
than to drudge through the voluminous works of other 
writers for more;” and pertinently added, “It is surely 
to be regretted that the author of the Traveller, one of 
the best poems that has appeared since those of Mr. 
Pope, should not apply wholly to works of imagination.” 

The preference given to Goldsmith over Robertson as 
an historian, by Dr. Johnson, Boswell attributes, though 
with no sufficient cause, as far as we know, to his friend- 
ship for the former, or some presumed dislike to Scot- 
land or Scotsmen. Robertson is no doubt an elegant 
author, deserving of all his reputation, who, however, 
aims so much at effect in many of his details that we 
are tempted to think we have before us rather the orator 
ambitious of displaying his eloquence than the simple 
narrator of past events. He falls likewise into the error 
of occasionally making speeches for his characters, a 
practice which, if countenanced by antiquity, is scarcely 
desirable in a modern writer; the substance of the re- 
marks made by eminent persons long dead in particular 
situations may reach us, but not the precise words, which 
can be rarely caught in a speech of length; in fact, 
whenever we meet with such, suspicion is apt to arise 
that the writer may have drawn for the matter as well as 
the manner, upon his imagination. 

Goldsmith’s qualities exhibit nothing of labour or pre- 


-tension ; he is brief, natural, and perspicuous, presenting 


as his chief claim to favour, that charm of ease so diffi- 
cult to acquire, and which nature bestows only on the 
favoured few. Had he sat down to the composition of 
extended history by choice, instead of it being an affair 
of necessity, as a source of fame to be acquired, not as 
a task to be performed, we cannot doubt from what has 
been accomplished, that he would have attained great 
eminence. On this subject Dr. Johnson has given a 
strong opinion in the comparison drawn between him 
and Robertson, which, if tinged with prejudice as his 
biographer insinustes, though without sufficient cause, 
must have some foundation in truth. We have here at 
least the grounds of preference stated, and may judge 
3 





for ourselves of their force ; yet it may be fairly inferred, 


from the broad manner in which Goldsmith’s deficiencies 
otherwise are asserted by the great critic on the same 
occasion, that there is little room for the charge of undue 
partiality. The conversation took place at the house of 
Mr. Topham Beauclerk, in April, 1773. 

Goldsmith being mentioned, Johnson (after some 
further remarks) said, « Take him as a poet, his ‘ Travel- 
ler’ is a very fine performance; ay, and so is his ‘ De- 
serted Village,’ were it not sometimes too much the echo 
of his ‘ Traveller.’ Whether indeed we take him as a 
poet,—as a comic writer,—or as an historian, he stands 
in the first class.’ Boswext. “ An historian ! my dear 
sir, you surely will not rank his compilation of the Ro- 
man History with the works of other historians of this 
age?” Jounson. “ Why, whoare before him?” Bos- 
WELL. ‘“ Hume,—Robertson,—Lord Lyttleton.” Joun- 
son (his antipathy against the Scots beginning to rise). 
“T have not read Hume; but doubtless Goldsmith’s his- 
tory is better than the verbiage of Robertson, or the 
foppery of Dalrymple.’ Boswett. “ Will you not 
admit the superiority of Robertson, in whose history we 
find such penetration, such painting ?” Jounson. “Sir, 
you must consider how that penetration, and that paint- 
ing, are employed. It is not history, it is imagination. 
He who describes what he never saw draws from fancy. 
Robertson paints minds, as Sir Joshua paints faces, in a 
history-piece ; he imagines an heroic countenance. You 
must look upon Robertson’s work as 1omance, and try it 
by that standard. History it is not. Besides, sir, it is 
the great excellence of a writer, to put into his book as 
much as his book will hold. Goldsmith has done this 
in his history. Now Robertson might have put twice 
as much in his book. Robertson is like a man who has 
packed gold in wool ; the wool takes up more room than 
the gold. No, sir; I always thought Robertson would 
be crushed with his own weight,—would be buried un- 
der his own ornaments. Goldsmith tells you shortly all 
you want to know: Robertson detains you a great deal 
too long. No man will read Robertson’s cumbrous de- 
tail a second tine; but Goldsmith’s plain narrative will 
please again and again. I would say to Robertson, what 
an old tutor of a college said to one of his pupils, ‘ Read 
over your compositions, and whenever you meet with a 
passage which you think is particularly fine, strike it 
out!’ Goldsmith’s abridgment is better than that of 
Lucius Florus, or Eutropius ; and I will venture to say 
that if you compare him with Vertot, in the same places 
of the Roman History, you will find that he excels Ver- 
tot. Sir, he has the art of compiling, and of saying 
every thing he has to say, in a pleasing manner. He is 
now writing a Natural History, and will make it as en- 
tertaining as a Persian tale.” 

A translation of the Roman History into French, ap- 
peared many years ago; and in 1805, a second, with 
some engravings, and a mapafter D’Anville. One proof 
of its immediate success was a new agreement entered 
into within three weeks of its appearance, with the same 
publishers, for a History of England ; to extend to four 
volumes. The following, drawn up by himself, is a copy. 


“ MEMORANDUM. 





“ Russel street, Covent Garden. 


“Tt is agreed between Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. on the | 
one hand, and Thomas Davies, bookseller, of Russel | 
street, Covent Garden, on the other, that Oliver Gold- | 
smith shall write for Thomas Davies a History of Eng- 
land, from the birth of the British empire to the death of 
George the Second, in four volumes octavo, of the size 
and letter of the Roman History, witten by Oliver 
Goldsmith. The said History of England shall be writ- 
ten and compiled in the space of two years from the 
date hereof. And when the said history is written, and 
delivered in manuscript, the printer giving his opinion 
that the quantity above mentioned is completed, that 
then Oliver Goldsmith shall be paid by ‘Thomas Davies, 
the sum of five hundred pounds sterling, for having 
written and compiled the same. It is agreed, also, that 
Oliver Goldsmith shall print his name to the said work. 
In witness thereof we have set our names, this 13th of 
June, 1769. “ Orrver GotpsMitu. 

“Tuomas Daviess.” 


Some of his most agreeable hours at the time, were 





spent in the family of Captain Horneck, whose lady and 
daughters, in addition to great personal beauty, secured 


attention by their elegance and taste from several dis- 
tinguished men of the time. They first met at the house 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who had known Mrs. Horneck 
in Devonshire, of which county she was a native, when 
the honest simplicity of Goldsmith, his acknowledged 
genius and celebrity, and their attractive manners and 
conversation, induced the desire for greater intimacy on 
the part of both, which for the remainder of his life con- 
tinued uninterrupted. After the marriage of one of the 
young ladies, with the celebrated Henry Bunbury, he 
became a frequent guest at their residence, Barton in 
Suffolk ; here, in agreeable society, he found relief from 
the toils of study, and the occasional dissipations of a 
town life. In this family are preseryed some of those 
familiar verses, which, written in the spirit of whim or 
good humour, answered the purpose of exciting a smile 
among those to whom they are addressed. One of these, 
sent about this period, is a reply to an invitation to din- 
ner at Sir George Baker’s, to meet the Misses Horneck, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Miss Reynolds, Angelica Kauff- 
man, and others, and is jocularly headed, in apology for 
their extreme homeliness, which renders it necessary to 
explain what he meant to write— 


“This is a poem! this is a copy of verses!” 


It will be found inthe Works, and the reader is indebted 
for it to Major-General Sir Henry Burnbury, Bart. 

Several such sportive pieces appear to have been ad- 
dressed to his acquaintance, of which three or four were 
known to be extant about 1790, but of which all memo- 
ty is lost; others of a more complimentary character, 
volunteered to compliment his female friends, may exist, 
though few or none can be satisfactorily traced. Of 
such things it appears he kept no copies, and none were 
therefore found among his papers; whatever may be dis- 
covered, and we may believe that several still linger 
among the descendants of former friends, were preserved 
first from regard, and afterwards by his reputation. 
Among these we know was the song, now included in 
his Works, commencing, 


«“ Ah me! when shall I marry me?” 


accidentally preserved by Boswell; he was fond of the 
air, and procured a copy from the author, who sang it 
himself in private companies, very agreeably. It was 
written for the character of Miss Hardcastle, in She 
Stoops to Conquer, but emitted, because Mrs. Bulkley, 
who performed the part, did not sing. 

A copy of verses, addressed to a lady going to Rane- 
lagh, was once in the possession of Mr. Malone, but 
even during his life was lost, in all probability irrecover- 
ably, though not by negligence ; he thus alludes to them 
in a letter to Bishop Percy, dated June 5th, 1802. 

«“ T have a strong recollection of having got, I know 
not how, some verses addressed by Goldsmith, to a lady 
going to Ranelagh, or going to a masquerade, and of 
having given them to you for insertion; but I do not 
find them any where.” Again, July 20th, he says, “I 
cannot recollect what I have done with the unpublished 
verses of Goldsmith, nor from whom I got them. They 
remained for a long while folded in the Irish edition of 
his works, and are there no longer ; so I suppose I have 
deposited them some where so safely that I shall never 
find them. One often loses things in this way, by too 
much care,’’* 

Several verses, affiliated upon him, and supposed to be 
written about this time, cannot be passed over without 
notice, though of very questionable origin ; no guaran- 
tee of authenticity can be found, and this necessarily 
excludes them from the Works, but the reader may not 
be displeased to examine their pretensions here. 

In the commencement of the present century, a short 
letter, dated from the Isle of Wight, signed with the 
letter D., and addressed to the editor of a newspaper, 
introduced the following lines, as a production of Gold- 
smith, and they have in consequence been included in 
some late editions of his works, though the authority 
being anonymous, they are not admitted into that which 
accompanies these volumes. 


« E’en have you seen, bathed in the morning dew, 
The budding rose, its infant bloom display ; 
When first its virgin tints unfold to view, 
It shrinks, and scarcely trusts the blaze of day. 





* From Mr. Mason’s collection of MS. correspondence. 
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“ So soft, so delicate, so sweet she came, 
Youth’s damask glow, just dawning on her cheek, 
I gazed, I sigh’d, I caught the tender flame, 
Felt the fond pang, and droop’d with passion weak.” 


The author of this communication being unknown, 
all we have to guide us is internal evidence, which, if of 
any weight in such matters, is against its reputed origin. 
In the construction of the verses, there is a want of skill 
which Goldsmith, even in his careless moments, seldom 


displayed ; words are introduced little better than ex- . 


pletives ; and the free use made of epithets he not only 
never practised, but in his critical strictures condemned 
as one of the most objectionable peculiarities of modern 
poetry. This may be seen in the remarks introducing 
his ballad in the Vicar of Wakefield, and those in the 
Beauties of English Poesy, prefixed to Gray’s Elegy, 
which he characterises as “a fine poem, but overloaded 
with epithets.” Neither has he, as far as we know, writ- 
ten any thing else in the elegiac measure, excepting the 
stanzas on the taking of Quebec. 

The succeeding piece is claimed in Ireland for Gold- 
smith ; and in England for Charles Wyndham, Earl of 
Egremont, who died in 1763. Its Irish history is as 
follows. About the year 1769, or 1770, a Mr. Robert 
Nugent, from Westmeath, a relation, it is believed, of 
Lord Clare, being in London, received a copy of it from 
Goldsmith, who had written the lines upon a young 
lady, their mutual acquaintance, whom the former par- 
ticularly admired. 

This gentleman, on his return to Ireland some time 
afterwards, met his death by accident, when this among 
other papers fell into the hands of a person living in the 
house; but, unconnected with the family, and thence 
passing into those of others, came at length into posses- 
sion of the late Mr. Elkins, of Dublin. He published 
it in a collection of inedited Irish poetry, in which is 
also to be found an early poem of Edmund Burke, which 
the present writer, who procured it from another quar- 
ter, has printed elsewhere; and a few others of some 
merit by writers unknown in England. ‘The claim for 
Goldsmith will be at once disproved, if it be found in 
print before 1757 ; it resembles his livelier manner, and 
appears to come from a practised pen, having more finish 
than an occasional writer of verses, if Lord Egremont 
was really such, would probably give it. 


“THE FAIR THIEF. 


“T tell, and tell with truth and grief, 
That Chloe is an urrant thief ; 
Before the urchin well could go, 
She stole the whiteness of the snow ; 
And more, that whiteness to adorn, 
She stole the blushes of the morn ; 
Stole all the sweetness Ether sheds 
On primrose banks or violet beds. 
Still, to conceal her artful wiles, 
She stole the Graces’ silken smiles ; 
*T was quickly seen she robbed the sky 
To plant a star in either eye ; 
She stole Aurora’s balmy breath, 
And pilfered orient pearls for teeth ; 
The cherry, dipp’d in morning dew, 
Gave moisture to her lips and hue. 
« These were the infant spoils; a store 
To which in time she pilfered more ; 
At twelve she stole from Cyprus’ Queen 
Her air, and love-conimanding tien ; 
Stole Juno’s dignity, and stole 
From Pallas sense to charm the soul. 
She sung ;—the Syrens all appear’d, 
And warbling—she stole all she heard. 
She play’d ;—the Muses, from their hill, 
Wonder’d who thus had stolen their skill. 
Apollo’s wit was next her prey, j 
Her next the beams that brighten day. 
Great Jove, her pilferings to crown, 
Pronounced these treasures all her own; 
Pardoned her crimes, and praised her art, 
And—t’ other day she stole my heart. 
“ Cupid, if lovers are your care, 
Exert your power on this fair, 
To trial bring her stolen charms, 
And let her prison be—my arms.” 


The following verses rest chiefly on the authority of 
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the late Mr. Quick, the comedian. When applied to, a 
few years ago, on the subject of Goldsmith, he mention- 
ed, among other things, the poet having written two or 
three songs for Mrs. Pinto, formerly Miss Brent, between 
1776 and 1768, which he had seen printed in a Maga- 
zine, and also in a collection of songs, published, as he 
believed, by one of the Newberys; one of these publica- 
tions has been traced, but it may be doubted whether 
either of the pieces stands as he wrote them. 


SONG. 


« Love’s a fever of the mind, 
Kindling fierce consuming fires, 
Sweet its approach, we find, 
Raising new and soft desires. 


“ Soon it fills with hopes and fears. 
Sighs and tremblings break the rest, 
Glowing wishes, wasting tears, 
Night and day distract the breast.” 


SONG. 


“ How softly the zephyrs awaken the grove, 
In this season the spring both of nature and love ; 
Yet let no delights on our moments intrude, 
But such as are simple and such as are good. 


“ Far hence be the love that’s by wantonness bred, 
Or pleasures by folly or vanity fed ; 
But joys which both reason and virtue approve, 
We hail as the charm and the pride of the grove.” 


In September he received a large advance of money 
on the faith of the Natural History being diligently pro- 
ceeded with, from the publisher with whom the agree- 
ment had been made, no less than five volumes being 
paid for, although from the short time elapsed since the 
agreement, not more than one, or perhaps not even one, 
was completed. The cause probably arose from being 
pressed for repayment of the amount of money which 
he had borrowed (said to be £400) to take and furnish 
his chambers; the acknowledgment to the bookseller is 
in his own handwriting. 


“ Received, September 26th, 1769, of William Griffin, 
the sum of five hundred guineas, for the copyright of 
the first five volumes of my Natural History, as by 
agreement; and for which I promise an assignment on 
demand. “ OLivER GoLpsMITH. 

“ No. 2, Brick Court, Temple.” 


Griffin, it appears, not being a wealthy man, was en- 
abled to advance the money only by disposing at first of 
half the property, and finally of the whole, though as it 
seems without increase of profit, to another bookseller, 
named Nourse, who eventually became its sole possessor 
and publisher. ' 

Toward the end of the preceding year, (1768,) the 
Royal Academy had been instituted. ‘“ His majesty,” 
according to a long account of the proceedings which 
appeared at the time, “ever ready to encourage useful 
improvements, and always intent upon promoting every 
branch of polite knowledge, hath been graciously pleas- 
ed to institute in this metropolis a Royal Academy of 
Arts, to be under his own immediate patronage, and un- 
der the direction of forty artists of the first rank in their 
several professions.” A list of the official officers of 
the institution is added to the statement; those which 
were merely honorary were added afterwards, and be- 
came known from the following announcement in De- 
cember of this year, 1769. “ Dr. Johnson is appointed 
professor of ancient literature, and Dr. Goldsmith pro- 
fessor of history to the Royal Academy. These titles 
are merely honorary, no salary being annexed to them.” 
Both nominations were made through the intervention 
of Reynolds, and imparted to the institution which had 
the honour of reckoning such men among her officers, 
certainly not less honour than the individuals enjoyed 
by the appointment; these offices gave the privilege 
merely of a seat at the occasional meetings, and at the 
annual dinner of the academicians. 

To this appointment allusion is made in the following 
letter, written to one of his brothers in the ensuing 
month. A small legacy had been left him by his good 
uncle Contarine, whose death would appear to have 
taken place shortly before; and, in disposing of it, we 
find allusions to his own situation and that of his “shat- 
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tered family,” for whom, being without provision or 
power himself, he could do nothing. To the original of 
this letter there was annexed a receipt, showing that 
£15 had been paid to Maurice Goldsmith, for a bequest 
of the late Rev. Thomas Contarine to Oliver Goldsmith, 
dated 4th Feb. 1770. 


“ To Mr. Maurice Goldsmith, at James Lawder’s, Esq., 
at Kilmore, near Carrick-on-Shannon. 


“ January, 1770. 

“ Dear brother,—I should have answered your letter 
sooner, but in truth I am not fond of thinking of the 
necessities of those I love, when it is so very little in my 
power to help them. I am sorry to find you are every 
way unprovided for; and, what adds to my uneasiness 
is, that I have received a letter from my sister Johnson, 
by which I learn that she is pretty much in the same 
circumstances. As to myself, I believe I could get both 
you and my poor brother-in-law something like that 
which you desire, but I am determined never to ask for 
little things, nor exhaust any little interest I may have, 
until I can serve you, him, and myself more effectually. 
As yet no opportunity has offered, but I believe you are 
pretty well convinced that I will not be remiss when it 
atrives, 

«“ The king has lately been pleased to make me pro- 
fessor of ancient history in a Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing, which he has just established, but there is no salary 
annexed; and I took it rather as a compliment to the 
institution than any benefit to myself. Honours to one 
in my situation are something like ruffles to one that 
wants a shirt. 

«You tell me that there are fourtecn or fifteen pounds 
left me in the hands of my cousin Lawder, and you ask 
me what I would have done with them. My dear bro- 
ther, I would by no means give any directions to my 
dear worthy relations at Kilmore, how to dispose of mo- 
ney, whick is, properly speaking, more theirs than mine. 
All that I can say is, that I entirely, and this letter will 
serve to witness, give up any right and title to it; and I 
am sure they will dipose of it to the best advantage. To 
them I entirely leave it; whether they or you may think 
the whole necessary to fit you out, or whether our poor 
sister Johnson may not want the half, I leave entirely to 
their and your discretion. The kindness of that good 
couple to our shattered family demands our sincerest 
gratitude; and though they have almost forgot me, yet 
if good things at last arrive, I hope one day to return 
and increase their good humour by adding to my own. 

‘“‘I have sent my cousin Jenny a miniature picture of 
myself, as I believe it is the most acceptable present I 
can offer. I have ordered it to be left for her at George 
Faulkner’s, folded in a letter. The face you well know 
is ugly enough, but it is finely painted. I will shortly 
also send my friends over the Shannon some mezzotinto 
prints of myself, and some more of my friends here, 
such as Burke, Johnson, Reynolds, and Coleman. I 
believe I have written a hundred letters to different 
friends in your country, and never received an answer 
to any of them. I do not know how to account for this, 
or why they are unwilling to keep up for me those re- 
gards which I must ever retain for them. 

“If, then, you have a mind to oblige me, you will 
write often, whether I answer you or not. Let me par- 
ticularly have the news of our family and old acquaint- 
ances. For instance, you may begin by telling me about 
the family where you reside, how they spend their time, 
and whether they ever make mention of me. Tell me 
about my mother, my brother Hodson, and his son ;* 
my brother Harry’s son and daughter, my sister John- 
son, the family of Ballyoughter, what is become of them, 
where they live, and how they do. You talked of being 
my only brother—I don’t understand you. 
Charles? A sheet of paper, occasionally filled with the 
news of this kind, would make me very happy, and 
would keep you nearer my mind. As it is, my dear 
brother, believe me to be 

« Yours, most affectionately, 
“ Ox1ver GoxpsmiTH.” 

Maurice, who it will be remembered was a younger 
brother, had been brought up to no occupation, but found 





* It is remarkable that he does not mention his sister, 
Mrs. Hodson; the omission seems to imply the continu- 
ance of some disagreement, which, there are several rea- 





sons for suspecting, had existed from an early period. 
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support in occasional visits to his relatives. He was, at 
this period, the inmate of Mr. Lawder, who, it has been 
mentioned, had married his cousin, Miss Contarine, and 
the fitting out mentioned in his brother’s letter, alludes 
to a project for trying his fortune in some capacity 
abroad. This, from some disinclination, or that indo- 
lence arising from want of fixed occupation, and not 
turning the mind of youth to some specific pursuit at 
an earlier period of life, was relinquished ; and having 
some time afterwards complained to the poet that he 
found it difficult to live like a gentleman, was told by 
him in reply, by all means to quit such an unprofitable 
calling, and betake himself to some handicraft employ- 
ment. This advice, as the most suited to his education 
and habits, was adopted ; he bound himself to a cabinet- 
maker in Drumsna, in the county of Leitrim; and, 
afterwards removing to Dublin, kept a shop many years 
in Hendrick street.* He partook of the peculiarities of 
the family ; was honest, good-humoured, social, giddy, 
and careless; and the possession of such qualities sel- 
dom indicates a prosperous tradesman. Bishop Percy 
discovered him labouring in poverty about 1785, and to 
relieve his wants, which appear to have been urgent, 
first projected that edition of his brother’s works, which 
failed in its immediate object by not appearing till long 
after bis death. His situation is thus described by that 
prelate, in a letter written to Malone from Dublin, June 
16th, 1785. 

“ He (Goldsmith) has an only brother living, a cabi- 
net-maker, who has been a decent tradesman, a very 
honest, worthy man, but he has been very unfortunate, 
and is at this time in great indigence. It has occurred 
to such of us here as were acquainted with the doctor, 
to print an edition of his poems, chiefly under the ditec- 
tion of the Bishop of Killaloe and myself, and prefix a 
new, correct life of the author, for the poor man’s bene- 
fit;and to get you and Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Steevens, 
&c., to recommend the same in England, especially 
among the members of the club.” After a lengthened 
detail of the best mode of negotiating this work with 
the booksellers, and pushing it among the former friends 
of the poet, he thus concludes a subject which much in- 
terested him :—* If we can but subsist this poor man at 
present, and relieve him from immediate indigence, Mr. 
Orde, our secretary of state, has given us hope that he 
will procure him some little place that will make him 
easy for life; and thus we will have shown our regard 
for the departed bard by relieving his only brother, and, 
so far as I hear, the only one of his family that wants 
relief.” 

“In the mean time,” he writes in the following year, 
1786, Oct. 17th, “I must entreat you to exert all your 
influence among the gentlemen of the club, and particu- 
larly urge it to Joshua Reynolds, to procure subscrip- 
tions for the present relief of poor Maurice Goldsmith, 
who is suffering great penury and distress, being not 
only poor, but very unhealthy. I procured him a pre- 
sent supply of between thirty and forty guineas last 
year ; but I fear his creditors did not suffer much of that 
money to remain with him. Their demands being so 
far satisfied, further relief would probably reach himself, 
and remain with him to his great comfort. Our new 
Society of Arts and Sciences have made him mace- 
bearer; but, without present subsistence, I fear he will 
not live to derive the future emoluments. A guinea 
apiece from the members of the club would be a great 
relief to him.” 

It evinces the little attention paid to claims of this 
kind, that no subscription, even at the moderate amount 
of a guinea, could be procured from members of the 
club, most of whom, it may be presumed, could suffi- 
ciently afford so moderate a tax upon their generosity. 
Malone, in a packet of MS. correspondence submitted 
to the writer, complains much of this difficulty ; and 
also of the backwardness which he found to pay the 
amount nominally subscribed by the members on an- 
other matter, namely, for the monument to Dr. Johnson. 
When the works of Goldsmith at length appeared, and 





* As the relatives of eminent men derive some im- 
portance from their connection, so honest Maurice is still 
mentioned in Drumsna, and a table of his werkmanship 
shown to strangers; as the writer is informed by one 
who, as having a large share of genius himself, takes an 
interest in all that relates to the genius of a mutual 
country, Mr. Charles Phillips. 





he was written to by the bishop to dispose of a copy to 
each member, the same objection, of the difficulty of get- 
ting the sale price, occured; on mentioning the matter 
at the club dinner, several talked vaguely about it, but 
only one actually produced his contribution, and with- 
out others had done the same on the instant, Malone, 
who was zealous in the business, adds, it would be useless 
to send the books, as payment would be forgotten, and 
it would be impossible to press gentlemen for money. 


Maurice, however, was not wholly neglected in Ire- ' 


land—« I reminded Mr. Orde,” writes the bishop, Feb. 


12th, 1787, “to-day of his promise to give some little ' 


place to Goldsmith’s poor brother, and he kindly engaged 
to do something for him soon. In the mean time, how- 
ever, the poor creature is starving. Lord Charlemont 
made him mace-bearer to the academy, but he has yet 
got no salary.” 

The object was at length accomplished. “ Mr. Orde, 
says the prelate, April 14th, 1787, “has lately done a 
handsome thing, which ought to be mentioned to his 
honour, and we have accordingly reported it in the Free- 
man’s Journal, He has given a snug little place in the 
licence office to Maurice Goldsmith, in honour of his 
brother’s literary merit, which, with the mace-bearer’s 
office in the Royal Academy, and the money we hope 
to get by subscription to his brother’s works, we hope 
will make the poor man easy for life.” 

This situation he filled with integrity and diligence, 
and became the means of discovering a fraud upon the 
revenue, from which, had he been of a different charac- 
ter, considerable personal advantages might have been 
derived. He visited London shortly after his brother’s 
death, of which notice will be hereafter taken, and died 
in the latter part of 1792, without issue, his widow, who 
survived many years, having afterwards married a per- 
son named Macdonnell. His death is thus mentioned 
by Dr. Thos. Champbell in a letter to Bishop Percy, in 
allusion to their joint endeavours for his benefit, dated 
June 12th, 1793:—I am glad to hear that you have 
brought the affair of Goldsmith to so good an issue— 
but, alas! poor Maurice. He is to receive no comfort 
from your lordship’s labours in his behalf. He departed 
from a miserable life early last winter, and luckily has 
left no children.” 


” 


—— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


His dress—Baretti—Percival Stockdale—Deserted village—Its 
localities taken trom his father’s residence. 

Towards the conclusion of 1769, and the commence- 
ment of the following year, his literary occupations ap-~ 
pear to have been multifarious. By his engagement with 
Griffin, he should seem to have been employed on the 
Natural History; by that with Davies, upon the His- 
tory of England ; he was avowedly at work in finishing 
and polishing the Deserted Village, for two advertise- 
ments, stating its speedy publication, appeared in No- 
vember; and these were followed in a few days by 
similar announcements of a new edition being in pre- 
paration, of the “ Poems of Dr. Parnell, with a life of 
the author, by Dr. Goldsmith.” With the respective 
publishers, it seemed to be a struggle who should have: 
the credit or advantage of first ushering his writings into 
the world. 

An amusing anecdote of his taste in dress at this mo- 
ment is told by Boswell, who, having just returned from 
the Stratford jubilee, where he had incurred no little 
ridicule, by exhibiting himself in the character of a Cor- 
sican, by publicly reciting verses upon the occasion, and 
by wearing the placard of “ Corsica Boswell” in his hat, 
was willing, perhaps, to conceal his own follies, by point- 
ing out what he considered those of his acquaintance. 
He had invited Goldsmith, Johnson, Reynolds, Garrick, 
and others, to dinner, when the party were kept waiting 
by the non-arrival of one of the guests. « Goldsmith,” 
(in the words of the biographer, who, however, seems to 
overcharge the description,) “to divert the tedious 
minutes, strutted about bragging of his dress, and I be- 
lieve was seriously vain of it, for his mind was wonder- 
fully prone to such impressions, ‘Come, come, (said 
Garrick,) talk no more of that. You are, perhaps, the 
worst—eh, eh?” Goldsmith was eagerly attempting to 
interrupt him, when Garrick went on laughing ironically. 
‘ Nay, you will always look like a gentleman; but I am 
talking of being well or ili dressed.’ ‘ Well, let me te:ll 
you (said Goldsmith,) when my tailor brought home muy 
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bloom-coloured coat, he suid, ‘Sir, I have a favour to 
beg of you, when any body asks you who made your 
clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, at the Harrow 
in Water-lane.’ Johnson: ‘ Why, sir, that was because 
he knew the strange colour would attract crowds te gaze 
at it, and thus they might hear of him, and see how well 
he could make a coat of so absurd a colour.’” 

The date of this dinner, October 16th, is creditable to 
Boswell’s accuracy, as on reference to the tailor’s ac- 
count books already mentioned, it appears that a new 
suit of clothes of an expensive kind, is charged to Gold- 
smith on that day; the entry terms it “ a half-dress suit 
of ratteen, lined with silk,” and the price twelve guineas. 
By Filby’s bills it clearly appears he was by no means 
an economist in the article of dress any more than in 
other matters; yet the obligations thus incurred were 
pretty punctually paid until a short time before his death, 
at which period he proved to be £79 in debt, and this 
appears tov have been lost to the tradesman, the remark 
of whose son shows their joint opinion of the debtor :— 
“My father, though a loser to that amount, attributed no 
blame to Goldsmith ; he had been a good customer; and 
had he lived would have paid every farthing.” Half the 
sum owing by him was for clothes supplied to his nephew 
Hodson, of which he had taken upon himself the pay- 
ment. 

A few days previous to the dinner at Boswell’s, his 
good nature was shown on an occasion when the assist- 
ance of zealous friends is most kind, and is most wanted, 
towards a person for whom he had nevertheless no cordial 
regard. This was Baretti; whose name is sufficiently 
familiar to readers of the literary history of the day. He 
had been, as is well known, apprehended for the death of 
a man killed in a brawl in the street, when Goldsmith 

earing of his misfortune hurried next morning before 
the committing magistrate, and bail being at first refused, 
accompanied him to Newgate, offering likewise the free 
use of his purse towards his subsistence and defence. 
This conduct exemplifies that benevolent impulse of 
which he has conveyed a better idea in a line, than others 
perhaps could accomplish in a paragraph— 


“ His pity gave ere charity began.” 


He did not admire Baretti, and Baretti knew and resented 
the slight; Goldsmith had formed a low estimate of the 
literature and morals of Italy from what he had seen 
during his stay in that country, and this opinion of the 
nation at large extended to several individuals settled in 
England. He thought that Baretti and Martinella, an- 
other literary adventurer of the same nation, were over- 
estimated by their literary acquaintance; that with some 
talents and learning, and a great deal of pretension, a 
degree of consideration had been awarded them, denied 
to many of our countrymen of equal or superior attain- 
ments; that good-nature towards foreigners had, as is 
sometimes the case in England, assigned them the 
places due only to distinguished merit. He disliked Ba- 
retti also from an impression that he contemned religion ; 
and on this subject talking once to Mr, Ridge, whose 
name occurs in Retaliation, is said to have observed, «I 
never feel confidence in such men; I am far from being 
what I ought to be, or what I wish to be; but whatever 
be my follies my mind has never been tainted by unbe- 
lief.”’* 

Among his acquaintance, occasioned by the publication 
of the Aminta of Tasso, in April 1770, appears to have 
been its translator, the Rev. Percival Stockdale, who 
having been an officer in the army, relinquished it for 
the church; accepted a curacy in London, where he 
figured variously, and with some success as poet, re- 
viewer, and miscellaneous writer ; became then a chaplain 
in the navy; and after a life of many changes of scene, 
finally settled on the living of Lesbury in Northumber- 
land, on the presentation of Lord Thurlow, where his 
attachment to literature continued to be displayed. His 





* Baretti was acquitted of the charge. It is rarely that 
names of equal celebrity with the following are to be 
found as guarantees for the personal appearance of a 
prisoner arraigned on such a charge —*« On Friday, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, William Fitzherbert, Esq., Edmund 
Burke, Esq., and David Garrick, Esq., gave bail before 
Lord Mansfield for Mr. Joseph Baretti’s appearance at 
the ensuing sessions.” (Public Advertiser, Oct. 16th, 
1769.) Dr. Johnson’s interest was exerted to procure 
this array of names. 
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productions were of various merit ; the best perhaps is 
« The Poet,” a poem published in 1773. The last, his 
« Memoirs,” in 1809, exhibit a querulous and discontented 
spirit. His character seems to have been ardent, vain, 
and versatile; and thinking more highly of his own 
genius for poetry than he could persuade the world to 
believe, was disappointed and soured by not acquiring 
that distinction to which he thought his talents were en- 
titled. During his career in London he enjoyed the 
friendship of Dr. Johnson, who in allusion to his obvious 
vanity and anxieties on the subject of his writings, is 
believed to have applied to him the observation recorded 
by Boswell, « Sir, there is not a young sapling upon Par- 
nassus, more severely blown about by every wind of criti- 
cism than that poor fellow.” 

His autobiography, said to be incorrect in several of 
its statements, particularly that where he represents him- 
self as being originally engaged to write the lives of the 
poets instead of Dr. Johnson, furnishes scarcely an allu- 
sion to Goldsmith. His papers however supply an an- 
ecdote communicated by a lady eminent for her writings, 
in fiction, his friend, and whom the writer has likewise 
the honour to number among his acquaintance, Miss 
Jane Porter, who having spent some time at the vicarage 
of Lesbury preserves a warm regard for the memory of 
her then venerable host. The story is not very compli- 
mentary to the personal appearance of the poet, though 
possibly heightened by Mr. Stockdale in the telling; and 
may have been suggested by an anecdote something 
similar, of a stranger mistaking him for an inferior kind 
of person, mentioned by Miss Reynolds. 

« About this period,” writes Miss Porter in her com- 
munication, “a circumstance rather ludicrous occurred 
relative to Goldsmith, which I shall copy from Mr. Stock- 
dale’s own account of the matter; I having occupied 
much of my time, while visiting the Vicar of Lesbury, 
in transcribing from his biographical note-book. 

“ Oliver Goldsmith was a feeling and an elegant writer 
both in poetry and in prose, but especially in the former 
species of composition. My first acquaintance with him 
commenced at Davies the bookseller’s, where I dined in 
his company, and was much struck by the opposition 
between the beauty of his mind and the mean appear- 
ance of his person and manner. A few days after this, 
and soon after my friend Davies had published my trans- 
lation of Tasso’s Aminta, I called on him, one afternoon, 
and was with him in his parlour when Dr. Goldsmith 
entered; and remaining with us conversed most agree- 
ably for about an hour. Just before he had joined us, 
Davies asked me what I thought of some of his party at 
the dinner he had given me, and among these he men- 
tioned the poet of the ‘ Deserted Village.’ I replied that 
I held his genius in due estimation, but that I had never 
seen a man look more like a tailor. This was fresh in 

our heads when Goldsmith entered, and before he left 
us he desired our friend the bookseller to let him have 
my translation of the Aminta. As he put it into his. 
pocket he turned to me and said, ‘ Mr. Stockdale, I shall 
soon take measure of you.”—I observed with a smile I 
cvuld not repress, that «I hoped he would not pinch me.’ 
From what had passed before he came in and afterwards, 
Davies and I, as soon as he quitted the house, gave a 
full indulgence to our risible faculties; the odd coinci- 
dence of Goldsmith’s metaphor and my comparison having 
been quite irresistible.” 

Towards the end of May 1770, the Deserted Village, 
announced so long before as being in preparation, ap- 
peared, and at once obtained a place in popular esteem, 
though not perhaps with the critics, superior even to 
that of the Traveller. On the seventh of June came out 
a second edition; on the fourteenth a third; on the 
twenty-eighth a fourth; and on the sixteenth of August 
a fifth, being a run ef success such as few poems of the 
time had experienced within so short a period. The 

journals devoted to literature hailed it with the warmest 
applause; the author was gratified by his good fortune 5 
the public pleased by the addition made to its sources of 
pleasure; and if some of the newspaper writers used 
their customary privilege of finding fault on some unim- 
portant points, others were as loud in its praise; and 
attention was more drawn to a work which possessed 
merit enough to find a few enemies among a multitude 
of friends. © 

The previous reputation of the author as a man of 
unquestioned genius, tended no doubt to aid its imme- 
diate rise into notice; but in addition to intrinsic merits 


there were other causes which had effect in accelerating 
its success. The subject was domestic; the supposed 
evils to which it adverted, easy of comprehension; the 
scenes and incidents, more particularly those allusive to 
youth, such as almost all men have participated in and 
fondly remember ; while the characters were of that fa- 
miliar description that we could easily believe we had 
seen or known the individuals, and they came therefore 
before us with all the claims of old friends, The feelings 
were interested by a tale of grievances so eloquently and 
pathetically lamented, although few, as he admits in 
his preface, had seen or could believe the fact of their 
existence. The distresses of the poor and their sup- 
posed oppression by the rich, which whether true or 
otherwise is ever a popular theme, on this occasion en- 
listed all the generous feelings on the side of their advo- 
cate. By designing men this is sometimes made a source 
of mischief by nurturing something of unjust prejudice 
among such as are lower in the scale of wealth against 
those who are higher; by Goldsmith it was merely an- 
other evidence of that amiable yet morbid sensibility 
which kept him in all his writings tremblingly alive to 
any scene or tale of distress in the humbler classes of 
life. ‘There were likewise those pictures of rural life 
which always please in the description; sentiments of a 
generous and benevolent character; atone of pathos and 
melancholy in the recollections of favourite scenes re- 
gretted as having fled for ever; similes of high beauty ; 
a versification singularly easy and natural, perfectly mu- 
sical to the ear without any straining or inversion of 
language to obtain it; and several of those personal al- 
lusions that always add to the interest of a poem, such 
as the reference to his wanderings—his cares and griefs— 
and even his poverty. These, amid other admitted ex- 
cellences, contributed to give it not merely momentary 
but permanent favour ; for, in all the fluctuations of taste 
since, it has mever for a moment declined in public es- 
teem. 

Two years are commonly said to have been employéd 
in its composition and correction ; an error, if meant that 
he was exclusively devoted to the work, sufficiently ob- 
vious, as in that period we have seen he had written 
several volumes. Occasional hints, as he seems to admit 
in the dedication, might have been gleaned in country 
excursions during a few previous years; but the chief 
parts were written and the arrangement and revision no 
doubt effected by snatches, the result more of moments 
of ease of mind and of such as he deemed favourable cir- 
cumstances, than of constant application. Even in this 
way the labour bestowed upon it was very considerable ; 
the aim ofa poet, beyond every other description of writer, 
is excellence; and any degree of labour by which this 
quality which is essential to his being is obtained cannot 
be considered misapplied. ‘The mode of composition in 
this as in all his poems, was to write his first thoughts 
in lines so widely apart as to leave ample room for future 
emendations. Bishop Percy used to say, that so great 
was his industry or fastidiousness, that these spaces were 
wholly filled up, so that scarcely an original line of the 
‘poem remained. 

The fruit of his application was great uniformity of 
excellence ; for we find in it no unfinished passages, none 
of that obscurity of thought or expression forming one 
of the greatest and yet most general faults of poetry ; no 
inversion of language; no weak, rugged, or unmusical 
lines; and no objectionable rhymes, excepting we be 
permitted to advert to one instance where, sketching the 
village schoolmaster, we are told— 








«Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault.” 


}3ut this may have been merely a remnant of that pro- 
vincialism which occasionally clung to him in manner, 
accent, and in pronunciation; for in Ireland the word 
fault is frequently sounded without the letter 7; a pecu- 
liarity which like many other pronunciations in that 
country, remains popularly unchanged since the reign of 
Elizabeth. It must be also admitted that he had a great 
example before him in Pope, who uses a similar rhyme 
more than once— 


«“ Before his sacred name flies every fault 
And each exalted stanza teems with thought.” 

* x * x * 

« Then say not man’s imperfect, God’s in fault— 
Say rather man’s as perfect as he ought.” 


. 





And Johnson, in his dictionary, selects another couplet 
from the Essay on Criticism, where fault and thought 
rhyme, so that he must have considered it unobjection- 
able, although less relished by a modern ear. 

An error in natural history was objected to in the 
line— 

“ Where crouching tigers, wait their hapless prey,” 


as in America, to which it applies, that animal is not 
found; this was met by an appeal to the usual license of 
poetry, and by a quotation from Anson’s Voyage, where 
in one of the American islands some reference is made 
to the presence of tigers ; a species of which, though not 
so fierce or powerful as that of Asia, is common on that 
continent. The importance given to this description of 
criticism, would imply there was little in the detail of 
the poem with which to find fault. 

Against the general positions taken by the poet, there 
were stronger objections. Trade, it is presumed, never 
can be considered any evil in a trading country; nor is 
the oppression or depopulation of villages by force or 
violence of the owners of the soil a probable occurrence, 
in one that boasts to be free. Volunteer patriots and 
philanthropists, who require no ‘spur to exertion, but 
rather an occasional check to their zeal, are too endemic 
to our soil, and too much on the alert for objects to pa- 
tronise, to overlook or not to resent such a tyrannical 
act, should it take place. However popular, therefore, 
the tale of a grievance commonly is, the writer found 
few to agree with him; he nevertheless sturdily main- 
tained his opinion, and it may be conceded that if he 
found but one village razed or depopulated, from what- 
ever cause, this was perhaps sufficient for his purpose. 

To swear to the truth of a song is proverbially a work 
of supererogation ; nor is such a voucher perhaps neces- 
sary for the political doctrines contained in a poem. It 
is scarcely necessary, therefore, to contest the point 
whether the main argument of the Deserted Village, the 
evils of luxury, be or be not a fallacy. Poets, in all ages, 
have conspired to make wealth and its usual concomi- 
tants a theme for censure ; while statesmen, who have 
been fortunate enough to introduce it among the people 
they govern, consider themselves the greatest public be- 
nefactors. Luxury, viewed in the abstract, may be an 
evil, or at least lead to the introduction of certain moral 
evils, but it has in fact no abstract existence; it is merely 
a symptom of general prosperity, and attendant upon a 
high degree of knowledge, riches, and civilisation; so 
that the presence of the former is an indication of the 
existence of the latter. It is only when luxury is in 
excess, when the gifts of Providence are abused and 
made the means of vicious or inordinate appetites and 
indulgences, that it becomes justly amenable to the cen- 
sure of the moralist. Restrained within due limits, the 
stimulus which it gives to human ingenuity must be ad- 
vantageous to all communities aiming at more than mere 
animal existence. Nations have been always found to 
become luxurious as they become rich and intelligent ; 
and it seems, therefore, idle to regret what is the strong- 
est proof of their advance in the scale of social existence. 
Of this truth, whatever cause he may have had to change 
his opinion, none had been more convinced than Gold- 
smith a few years before. 

«Ts it not a truth,” he enquires in the eleventh letter 
in the Citizen of the World, “ that refined countries have 
more vices, but those not so terrible; barbarous nations, 
few, and they of the most hideous complexion? Perfidy 
and fraud are the vices of civilised nations; credulity 
and violence those of the inhabitants of the desert. Does 
the luxury of the one produce half the evils of the in- 
humanity of the other? Certainly those philosophers 
who declaim against luxury have but little understood 
its benefits; they seem insensible, that to luxury we owe 
not only the greatest part of our knowledge, but even 
of our virtues. 

* * * * * 

« Examine the history of any country remarkable for 
opulence or wisdom, you will find they would never have 
been wise had they not been first luxurious; you will 
find poets, philosophers, and even patriots, marching in 
luxury’s train. * * * In whatsoever light, therefore, 
we consider luxury ; whether as employing a number of 
hands naturally too feeble for more laborious employ- 
ment ; as finding a variety of occupation for others who 
might be totally idle, or as furnishing out new inlets to 
happiness without encroaching on mutual property ; m 
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whatever light we regard it we shall have reason to stand 
up in its defence, and the sentiment of Confucius still 
remains unshaken; that we shall enjoy as many of the 
luxuries of life as are consistent with our own safety, 
and the prosperity of others; and that he who finds 
out a new pleasure is one of the most useful members of 
society.” 

The beauties of the poem offered something for the 
gratification of every taste; favourite passages found ge- 
neral circulation; but perhaps the most quoted is the 
celebrated one so much in harmony with the spirit and 
tendency of the argument— 


« Princes and lords may flourish or may fade.” 


The similes of the hare returning to her haunts, the bird 
teaching her young to fly, “the tall cliff that lifts its 
awful form,” the description of the village schoolmaster, 
the apostrophe to poetry, all found advocates. But more 
especially the picture of the village preacher fixed atten- 
tion for its excellence, as being at once minute and com- 
prehensive in the characteristics, skilful in their selection, 
true to nature in general effect, and as forming not only 
the most finished specimen of a Christian pastor, but one 
of the most admirable pieces of poetical painting in the 
whole range of ancient and modern poetry. More than 
one of his relatives have been put forward as claimants 
for this character ; his father by Mrs. Hodson, his brother 
by others, and his uncle Contarine by the Rev. Dr. O’Con- 
nor. The fact, perhaps is, that he fixed upon no one indi- 
vidual, but borrowing like all good poets and painters a 
little from each, drew the character by their combination. 

As it is ever a source of interest to trace the origin of 
poetical paintings,—of those objects or hints often 
trifling in themselves, which having at some time fallen 
under the eye of Genius, are treasured up for future use, 
and become by her creative powers objects of general 
attention, the question has been often asked in England, 
and the enquiry shows the impression made by the poet, 
whether Auburn is merely a poetical creation, or really 
existed and experienced the fate he describes. The 
name appears to have been chosen merely as pretty and 
poetical, derived perhaps from a village so named in 
Wiltshire; two others take their names from the poem ; 
one Auburn is in America, and the other forms the resi- 
dence of Mr. Hogan, nearly opposite Lissoy, the abode 
of Goldsmith’s father, and is of comparatively recent 
erection. That village is no doubt the spot which fur- 
nished the chief scenery of the poem, an opinion which 
was early formed as already stated in a former page of 
this work. His sisters, Mrs. Hodson and Mrs. Johnson, 
traced many of their brother’s stories, sketches and cha- 
racters, to his own adventures, or to places and persons 
in the neighbourhood. Auburn was at once pronounced 
by these ladies to be Lissoy, and their father the village 
preacher ; and in this belief all the residents in the vi- 
cinity have concurred. 

“This place,” (Lissoy,) says Dr. Strean, who, having 
been curate of Kilkenny West, enjoyed the same amount 
of salary as Henry Goldsmith, forty pounds a year, “is 
certainly the Auburn of the poet. The inhabitants there 
at that time, their characters and the situation of the 
country, then and now, prove this ;” and he enters into 
details which the writer has verified by personal ob- 
servation. 

“ With respect to Auburn,” writes the Rev. Mr. Hand- 
cock, in letters now before the writer, dated Athlone, 
October 30th, and December Ist, 1790, addressed to the 
late Joseph Cooper Walker, Esq., of Dublin, “there is 
a place within six miles of this town, where Oliver 
Goldsmith’s father lived many years, ‘ the village preach- 
er,’ where Oliver himself was born, and passed his youth 
—and where I am assured he took the history, and 1 
know he took the scenery, of his Deserted Village. All 
this a nephew of Goldsmith and two of his sisters, now 
living here, assure me he has acknowledged to them.” 
Again he says (December Ist of the same year)— 

“T wished to give you the fullest information, and 
this could not be done at the fire-side. I did not indeed 
complete my own information of Goldsmith’s history 
until this day, when, in a conversation of three hours 
with his sister, I was confirmed in what before | could 
not fully persuade myself of, namely, that Lissoy was 
the scene of his Deserted Village. 

“In order to be accurate in the description you re- 
quire of the place, I rode there immediately on receipt 
of your letter; it is a snug farm-house in view of the 








high road, to which a straight avenue leads with double 
rows of ash trees, six miles N. E. of this town. The 
farm is still held under the Naper family by a nephew 
of Goldsmith, at present in America. In the front view 
of the house is the ‘decent church’ of Kilkenny West, 
that literally ‘ tops the neighbouring hill ;’ and in a cir- 
cuit of not more than half a mile diameter around the 
house, are ‘ the never failing brook,’ ‘ the busy mill,’ ‘ the 
hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade,’ ‘ the brook 
with mantling cresses spread,’ ‘ the straggling fence that 
skirts the way, with blossomed furze unprofitably gay,’ 
‘the thorn that lifts its head on high, where once the 
sign-post caught the passing eye,’ ‘the house where nut 
brown draughts inspired,’ in short every striking object 
in the picture. There are besides many ruined houses 
in the neighbourhood, bespeaking a better state of pepu- 
lation than at present. 

“The history of the place is, that at the retura of the 
late General Naper from Germany, the leases of his 
estate which had been parcelled into small farms being 
then expired, he dislodged in general the old tenantry, in 
order to furnish an extensive demesne to his house, 
which is not far distant. 

“In the house at Lissoy, lived Goldsmith’s father, at 
first curate to an uncle named Green, and ‘ passing rich 
on forty pounds a year.’ After the death of the in- 
cumbent he obtained the living. This gentleman and 
his wife were the genuine Dr. and Mrs. Primrose. 
Though a man of learning, there are many laughable 
instances of his simplicity and ignorance of mankind 
recorded in the neighbourhood to this day. Here Gold- 
smith was instructed in the first stage of his learning.” 

So far the identity of Auburn and Lissoy is considered 
certain by such as are best acquainted with the neigh- 
bourhood. The incident alluded to by Mr. Handcock, 
and said to form the groundwork of the poem has been 
adverted to in a preceding chapter, but is thus more 
specifically told. 

Lieut. Gen. Robert Naper, so spelt in the law docu- 
ments of the time, though now written Napier, who is 
represented to have returned from Vigo in Spain with a 
large fortune, purchased, as has been stated, the adjoin- 
ing lands. In erecting a residence, and forming a de- 
mesne around it, the habitations of some, as is alleged, 
respectable tenants, and several of the peasantry, stood 
in the way, and being unwilling to remove for his con- 
venience, were at length after much resistance, all ex- 
cepting the Goldsmith family, ejected for non-payment 
of rent. Their houses were pulled down and the park 
enlarged to a circumference of nine miles; but so great 
was the indignation of the people at the proceeding, 
that on the general’s death, which occurred soon after- 
wards, they assembled in a tumultuous manner, assailed 
the house, destroyed much of the property in and around 
it, and among other things the plantations, to the value 
of £5000. 

Such is the story; but stories of this description in 
Ireland, after the lapse of a few years, must be taken with 
certain allowances for heat and misrepresentation ; and, 
after some trouble taken in the enquiry, we may be in- 
duced to believe that if not wholly untrue it is highly 
exaggerated. The original estate, on reference to papers 
connected with its purchase, was six hundred acres; to 
this, on the death of the general, who seems to have died 
before the contract was finished, was added nearly six 
hundred more, and had the whole been converted into 
demesne, which from other documents we know was not 
the case, it could not have embraced any thing like a 
circumference of nine miles. The house, moreover, is 
of very moderate size, not at all of dimensions requiring 
such an extent of park; the high road likewise from 
Athlone to Ballymahon, a few smaller cross roads, the 
house of Goldsmith’s father, which could not be dis- 
turbed, the mill to which he alludes in the poem, and a 
variety of other objects, if not natural obstacles, stand 
much less than a mile from the house so said to be built 
or begun by General Naper, and would necessarily inter- 
fere with his design. Neither, Had he been tyrannically 
disposed, was the Goldsmith family at his mercy; their 
tenure by the terms of the lease, as already stated, was 
“ for ever” on the fulfilment of the moderate conditions 
therein stated ; and the original possessor was Mr. New- 
stead, not General Naper. 

The truth probably was that the general in entering; 
upon his new purchase in a rude and disturbed country, 
found the occupiers of the soil disposed, as is too com- 
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monly the case in Ireland, to consider themselves its 
freeholders, and scarcely liable on any plea or even pro- 
vocation to be disturbed. That he could procure no 
rent the story admits; being necessarily driven to process 
of law to compel payment, the act was revenged by those 
barbarous outrages which are as common on such occa- 
sions at the present day as at remote periods. When 
once removed, their habitations, which are commonly of 
the rudest description, may have been razed to prevent a 
repetition of such scenes. 

So far it is possible the offence of the proprietor ex- 
tended; but the wanton destruction of a thriving or 
pretty village in a country where such are carefully en- 
couraged by all proprietors of lands, is wholly improba- 
ble. Popular opinion, however, always inclines to the 
weaker side ; and the circumstances, if true only in the 
smallest degree, were calculated to make a strong im- 
pression upon a mind like that of Goldsmith, generous 
in its impulses, but not always discriminating in its 
judgments. These being retained and revolved with all 
the tenacity of early impressions, would readily acquire 
that tone of exaggeration, capable of transforming, for 
the purposes of poetry, a group of mud cabins into a 
beautiful village; and perhaps their turbulent and vin- 
dictive occupants, into injured, and innocent, and ex- 
patriated peasants. Any similar story heard by him in 
England would recall the razed village of his native 
land; and without allusion to Ireland, which he might 
think likely to diminish its interest in the eye of an 
English reader, his sketch would partake, as we really 
find it, of the characteristics of both countries. 

The details of the poem sufficiently show that he had 
each occasionally in view ; the picture is neither wholly 
from imagination, nor wholly from reality ; from any 
one place, or from any one division of the kingdom ; but 
from the remembrance or observation of many circum- 
stances belonging to either island, which with the skill 
of a poet are worked up into a perfect whole. ‘Thus 
the flourishing state of trade, the influx of wealth and 
luxury, the song of the nightingale, and many other 
incidental details, hold good only of England. On the 
other hand, the stream of emigration which has for a 
century largely and steadily flowed towards America, 
and much of the local scenery and objects, belong to 
Ireland. 

The allusions bearing upon Lissoy are numerous; the 
following are supposed to apply to the Sundays or nu- 
merous holidays, usually kept in Roman catholic coun- 
tries. 


“ How often have I blessed the coming day 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play.” 


To the succeeding are traced the origin of the peem— 


“The man of wealth and pride, 
Takes up the space that many poor supplied,— 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage and hounds.” 








The general character of the adjoining country, par- 
ticularly in the rear of the house, being a plain, Auburn 
is appropriately characterised “ loveliest village of the 
plain.” As the scene of enjoyment in early life, and of 
boyish delights, he with equal truth and affection calls 
them— 


“ Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
How often have I loitered o’er thy green !” 


And again— 
“‘ How often have I paused on every charm !” 


Personal allusions such as these may be admissible in 


‘poetry not strictly meant to be accurately descriptive, 


yet, taken with the context, their application to the feel- 
ings and circumstances of the writer is perfectly com- 
patible with the fact. 


“The never-failing brook, the busy mill,” 


are found in a hollow, the road to which lies at the end 
of the village in a turning to the left as we proceed from 
his paternal residence; the stream which moves it is 
small, and the mill of rude construction, and of the 
overshot kind ; but he may have had also in view that of 
Ballymahon, which existed at that period above the 
bridge of that town, and where afterwards he was known 
to spend many hours. 
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«The decent church that tops the neighbouring hill,” 


was that in which his father officiated, crowning a height 
of gentle elevation in front of their residence, and, though 
distant about a mile, from its conspicuous situation con- 
stantly in their eye. 

Such an object was not likely to escape his recollec- 
tion. The term decent is that perhaps which describes 
it most exactly ; being clean and very homely, without 
pretension to any other quality. Between it and the 
house lies a valley occupied by a sheet of water, alluded 
to probably in the line— 


«“ The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool.” 
Another natural object— 


«“ The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age, and whispering lovers, made,” 


was larger than ordinary trees of that description, with 
surrounding seats as here represented ; it rose with a 
double trunk, shaded a considerable portion of ground 
opposite the alehouse, and, from being at the confluence 
of two roads, presented sufficient space for the evening 
assemblages of the villagers, described as having 


«Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree.” 


The selection of a “hawthorn bush,” so rarely of suf- 
ficient dimensions to perform the office here assigned, 
when so many nobler tenants of the forest affording 
ampler shade and more majesty of description for his 
verse, were at puetical command to use on the occasion, 
is considered another proof of the identity of the spot 
from which the picture was drawn. The celebrity of 
this tree has been fatal to it. The material objects im- 
mortalised by poets are too frequently sacrificed to the 
admiration they excite, as if spoliation were the truest 
test of devotion in the eyes of admirers; and poetry 
thus seems, like the unnatural mother of mythology, 
content to prey upon her own offspring. Every travel- 
ler hither for a period of forty years, carried away a 
portion of the tree as a relic either of the poem or of his 
pilgrimage ; when the branches had been destroyed, the 
trunks were attacked ; and when these disappeared, even 
the roots were partially dug up, so that in 1820, scarcely 
a vestige remained either above or below ground, not- 
withstanding a resident gentleman by building round it 
endeavoured to prevent its utter extermination. At the 
period of the writer’s visit (1830) a very tender shoot 
had again forced its way to the surface, which he, in 
imitation of so many other inconsiderate idlers, felt dis- 
posed to seize upon as a memorial of his visit; but if 
permitted to remain, though this is unlikely, may renew 
the honours paid to its predecessor. 

Opposite the remains of the hawthorn stands the ale- 
house— 


“‘ where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where gray-beard mirth and smiling toil retired,” 


still appropriated to its original use, chiefly by the care 
of Mr. Hogan, who repaired or rebuilt it after being long 
in a state of decay. By the same hand it was supplied 
with the sign of the “'Three Jolly Pigeons,” with new 
copies of the “ twelve good rules,” and the “ royal game 
of goose,” not omitting even the— 





“ broken tea-cups wiscly kept for show 
Ranged o’er the chimney glistened in a row,”— 


which for better security in the frail tenure of an Irish 
publican, or the doubtful decorum of his guests, were 
embedded in the mortar. Most of these have again 
disappeared, sacrifices to the love of relics, and sold no 
doubt to admiring visiters as the originals referred to in 


the poem ; even the sign is no longer to be seen, removed | 


either by cupidity or the ravages of time. 
The allusions to America, as the destined home of 
voluntary exiles, who ‘ 





“ took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main,” 


are in perfect keeping with truth, the late celebrated 
John Wesley having remarked the large efflux of per- 
sons thither from Ireland as far back as the year 1770, 
though it prevailed at a much earlier period. Indeed, 
whenever by the alleged cupidity of landlords, the rivali-y 
of other tenants, or their own imprudence, the lower 
class of Irish become unsettled, they seldom refix per- 


manently in another part of their own country, or even 
in England or Scotland, but commonly seek a distant, 
and, as they are led to believe, a more advantageous set- 
tlement in the new world. 

The pathetic lines— 


——_—— “ Yon widowed solitary thing 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 

She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread,” 


are supposed to apply to a female named Catherine 
Geraghty, whom the poet had known in earlier and bet- 
ter days, and who was well remembered by some of the 
inhabitants when Dr. Strean served the curacy of the 
parish. ‘The brook and ditches near the spot where her 
cabin stood, still furnish cresses, and several of her de- 
scendants reside in the neighbourhood. 

To his own instructer, Thomas Byrne, is supposed 
to belong the description of a personage so important to 
youth. 


‘« There in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school.” 


But the portrait, though good as a general sketch, wants 
that individuality which, from the actual peculiarities of 
the person in question, might have been given it; one 
probable characteristic, however, is retained— 


«“ While words of learned length, and thundering sound, 
Amazed the gazihg rustics ranged around.” 


The school-house is still shown; here there may be 
some straining of fact as to identity, for no place built 
expressly for such purpose having existed at that time, 
the common cottages which are constructed loosely of 
mud and stone would have crumbled long ere this, few 
of them without great care attaining the age of a century. 

No lines in the poem point more strongly to the abode 
of his youth, than, 


“« Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest.” 


In the immediate vicinity of the village, and in more 
than one direction, is found a considerable portion of 
water ; a river, likewise, with several small lakes, pools, 
and marsh lands, lie around Ballymahon, to which is 
now added the course of the grand canal from Dublin; 
to several of these water-fowl continue to resort, and 
among others the bird which he has thought proper to 
notice in the foregoing lines. In the opening of the 
sixth volume of Animated Nature, it is thus poetically 
adverted to, with the effects of its call upon the minds of 
the villagers. 

«“ Those who have waiked in an evening by the sedgy 
sides of unfrequented rivers, must remember a variety 
of notes from different water-fowl: the loud scream of 
the wild goose, the croaking of the mallard, the whining 
of the lapwing, and the tremulous neighing of the jack- 
snipe. But of all these sounds, there is none so dismally 
hollow as the booming of the bittern. It is impossible 
for words to give those who have not heard this evening 
call an adequate idea of its solemnity. It is like an in- 
terrupted bellowing of a bull, but hollower and louder, 
and is heard at a mile’s distance as if issuing from some 
formidable being tnat resided at the bottom of the waters. 

* * * * * 

I remember in the place where I was a boy with what 
terror.this bird’s note affected the whole village; they 
considered it as the presage of some sad event; and 
generally found or made one to succeed it. I do not 
speak ludicrously ; but if any person in the neighbour- 
hood died, they supposed it could not be otherwise, for 
the night-raven had foretold it ; but if nobody happened 
to die, the death of a cow or sheep gave completion to 
the prophecy.” 

The primitive state of manners implied by the de- 
scription of the village clergyman’s fire-side, where the 
“long remembered beggar,” “the ruined spendthrift,” 
and “the broken soldier,” figure as guests, is exclusively 
Irish. Beggars are a privileged class in that country, 
particularly in rural districts, where the want of poor 
laws to provide for the destitute, the aged, and the in- 
firm, imparts a prescriptive claim amounting nearly to a 
right, to the compassion of the poorer and middling 
classes of people, upon whom the burden of maintaining 
them almost exclusively falls. The epithet, “long re- 
membered,” is thus strictly correct ; for the same persons 








are seen for a series of years to traverse the same trac. 
of country at certain intervals, intrude into every house 
which is not defended by the usual outworks of wealth, 
a gate and a porter’s lodge, exact their portion of the 
food of the family, and even find an occasional resting. 
place for the night, or from severe weather, in the chim. 
ney-corner of respectable farmers. 

French versions of this poem have appeared both in 
prose and verse. Among the latter was a paraphrase by 
the Chevalier Rudlidge, in two cantos, octavo, 1772, 
called Le Retour du Philosophe, ou La Village Aban. 
donné, for which Goldsmith returned the writer his 
thanks; an imitation called Le Village Détruit, by M. 
Léonard, whose name has been already mentioned as an 
imitator of the Hermit ; another by M. Monvels; a com- 
plete translation, though of indifferent execution, by a 
writer with the initials M. P. A. L., in 1805; but of 
these the affecting muse of M. Léonard, as the French 
critics say, for the writer has not met with it, gives the 
truest idea of the English poem. The collection of 
Madame de Ifa Borde, called Divers Poemes imités de 
Anglais, 1785, contains translations in prose of the 
Deserted Village and the Traveller. The character of 
the village schoolmaster has been closely imitated by De 
Lille in L’ Homme des Champs. 

Several journals of the day, it has been observed, 
were made the vehicles of praise or dispraise of the poem. 

One of the topics particularly adverted to by readers 
and critics, was the intimation dropped by the poet, of 
forsaking the pursuit of an art which is plainly stated 
to have proved of an unprofitable kind. A general in- 
terest was expressed on this occasion, by all the admirers 
of his poetical talents: the reviews joined the news- 
papers in their regrets—and a variety of petitions were 
thrown out to prevail upon him not to carry his threat 
into execution. ‘ We hope,” was the general strain of 
supplication, “ for the honour of the art and the pleasure 
of the public, Dr. Goldsmith will retract his farewell to 
poetry, and give us other opportunities of doing justice 
to his merit.” 

Among other evidences of the popularity of the poem 
were imitations of the title and subject. Thus, “The 
Village Oppressed ; a Poem—Dedicated to Dr. Gold- 
smith,” and “ The Frequented Village ; a Poem—Dedi- 
cated to Dr. Goldsmith,” soon appeared—both authors 
proud of his acquaintance, and proud likewise to tell the 
world of the honour they enjoyed. It may be doubted 
whether he was equally proud of his disciples, neither of 
whom were proficients in the art of poetry, as will be 
obvious from the complimentary and concluding part of 
the latter production, the better of the two, “ by a Gen- 
tleman of the Middle Temple,’ who was so impressed 
by the danger of surreptitious copies of his work being 
put into circulation, that he “begs to sign the initials of 
his name, ‘B. K.’ in each copy.” 


«“ Accept, dear Goldsmith, these ingenuous lines, 
Whose generous breast no thought but truth confines; 
Whose page instructive, as harmonious, found, 

A bright example sheds its light around. 

To thee unfledged my tender muse would soar, 
Secured of thine what praises wish I more ? 
Whose pensive ruins, sadly colour’d, tell, 
That once a people happily did dwell, 

Whose desert waste and unfrequented spot, 
Proclaim a village lost, forlorn, forgot.” 


The four concluding lines of the poem were supplied 
by Dr. Johnson, who, in looking it over while preparing 
for the press, conceived they furnished a more appropriate 
termination— 


«“ That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away : 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 
[See Boswell, vol. ii. p. 309. 


— 


CHAPTER XX. 


Requested to write in support of the ministry—Newspaper 
wit—Life of Parnell—Excursion to Paris—Abridgment of 
Roman History—Life of Bolingbroke—Opinion of Rowley’s 
Poems—Haunch of venison. 


The attention drawn to his farewell to poetry appeared 
to answer the object for which it was probably written: 
that of hinting the impracticability of pursuing an art 
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in which he gave so much pleasure, without having 
other pecuniary means than his literary labours furnished, 
of acquiring the necessary leisure for that purpose ; and 
a public provision was thought of by his friends. 

An impression of being neglected, there is no doubt, 
had for some time taken root in his mind. He became 
irritable, from the constant drudgery of ‘writing; and 
from the same cause experienced occasional attacks of a 
very painful complaint, which were usually succeeded 
by fits of despondency—and these held up to an exciting 
imagination the probability of being deprived, by ad- 
vancing infirmity, of the power of contributing to his 
own support. A considerable share of public favour 
and applause added something perhaps to the opinion of 
his own deserts. Next to Johnson, he octllpied the 
largest share of public attention in popular literature. 
On topics of criticism and polite letters, his name fre- 
quently occurs in the periodical works of the day, in 
conjunction with the latter, and appeals were made con- 
jointly to their judgment. His works had acquired the 
highest reputation; and the state of his pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, when known, induced the hope of sharing 
in the bounty that had pensioned Johnson, Sheridan, 
and Shebbeare, and found means, if not of pensioning, 
at least of being liberal to Murphy, Kelly, and others. 

Allusions to his poverty occur in many parts of his 
writings, and he was equally unreserved in conversation. 
To poetry he says, emphatically, 


“ That found’st me poor at first and keep’st me so.” 


Writing to Mr. Bennet Langton, in 1771, in speaking 
of his labours in Natural History, we have the admis- 
sion—“ God knows I am tired of this kind of finishing, 
which is but bungling work; and that not so much my 
fault as the fault of my scurvy circumstances.” In the 
preface to that history, in allusion to the expense as well 
as the labour it cost him, we are told, “I have taxed my 
scanty circumstances in procuring books, which are on 
this subject of all others the most expensive.” To the 
Earl of Lisburn, who once addressed him at a dinner at 
the Royal Academy, with a complimentary notice of his 
poetical talents, and an enquiry whether the world was 
to be favoured by a new production of his genius, he 
jocularly replied, “ My lord, I cannot afford to court the 
draggle-tail muses—they will let me starve ; but by pur- 
suing plain prose, I can make shift to eat, and drink, and 
wear good clothes.” 

No other notice of the hints thus dropped was taken 
by the dispensers of national bounty, than an attempt 
made some months afterwards to engage him, through 
the means of one of their most active agents, in support 
of the ministry, which was then hard pressed by the op- 
position in parliament, and by Junius, Wilkes, and a 
variety of other political writers out of it: so that his 
reward, or expected reward, was thus to be made de- 
pendent, net on his literary, but on his political services. 

This proposal he had the courage to decline. The fact 
of its having been made, seems to be placed beyond 
doubt by the bearer of it. The Rev. Dr. Scott, well 
known as a warm political partisan of the day, and a 
constant writer in the newspapers, under a variety of 
signatures, particularly Anti-Sejanus, Panurge, and 
others,* having communicated the fact to living wit- 
nesses.| To one of these, Mr. Basil Montagu, to whom 
the public is indebted for matters of much more import- 
ance, the writer is obliged for the anecdote. It exhibits 
the very different tone of feeling between the poet, though 
poor,-und the reverend and prosperous politician, the 
studious scholar, and the veteran man of the world; and 
the former perhaps deserves the more credit for his inde- 
pendence, when we consider that in complying with the 
request he would have been advancing not only his 
worldly interests, but supporting his avowed political 
principles, which were nearly similar to those of “Dr. 
Johnson. 

“A few months,” writes Mr. Montagu, “before the 
death of Dr. Scott, author of Anti-Sejanus and other 

* In the Public Advertiser, April 6th, 1770, there is 
a coarse and abusive squib, addressed “To the Rev. 
Anti-Sejanus, alias the Rev. Mr. Slyboots, alias the Rev. 
Mr. * * *, chaplain to the pious Jemmy ‘T'witcher,” 
(Lord Sandwich, who was known by this name.) This 
was Dr. Scott. 

- . Since this was written, Sir George Tuthill has 
ied. 





political tracts in support of Lord North’s administra- 
tion, I happened to dine with him, in company with my 
friend Sir George Tuthill, who was the doctor’s phy- 
cian. After dinner, Dr. Scott mentioned, as matter of 
astonishment, and a proof of the folly of men who 
are, according to common opinion, ignorant of the world, 
that he was once sent with a carte blanche from the 
ministry to Oliver Goldsmith, to induce him to write in 
favour of the administration. “I found him,” said the 
doctor, “in a miserable set of chambers in the Temple ; 
I told him my authority. I told him that I was em- 
powered to pay most liberally for his exertions—and, 
would you believe it! he was so absurd as to say— J 
can earn as much as will supply my wants, without 
writing for any party; the assistance therefore you 
offer, is unnecessary to me,’—and so I left him,” added 
Dr. Scott, “in his garret.” 

The purport of this interview soon came to the know- 
ledge of his friends, by whom it was probably mentioned 
in conversation to others; for threats were occasionally 
held forth to him in the newspapers, if he should become 
a retainer of the ministry. Among the more authorita- 
tive exhortations thus published, and which is said to 
have been sent him privately, is the following: it seems 
to proceed from one to whom his hope of receiving a 
portion of that royal bounty extended to so many others, 
his inferiors in literary merit, was evidently not unknown. 
But the persuasive it contained, to despise extraneous 
assistance, and to depend solely on his own resources for 
support, as if literature was either an easy or a lucrative 
profession, or one such as required no other encourage- 
ment than praise—for little more than praise could be 
earned by poetry, to which this writer points, is one of 
those gratuitous pieces of advice, which those who com- 
monly give, would deem it exceedingly inconsiderate, or 
a proof of great self-denial in themselves to follow. 

“A friend to Dr. Goldsmith’s great merit as a writer, 
and worth as a man, hopes he will avail himself of the 
candid and generous treatment he meets with from the 
public. Their favour he will at all times find to be the 
best of pensions; and if the doctor thinks rightly, he 
will pay a strict regard to his reputation, by avoiding the 
stigma which literary men too often fix upon themselves, 
that of betraying the interests of their country for base 
and scandalous pay. 

«“ There is no need to point out by name the spaniels 
to power ; they are sufficiently known and despised : but 
the tool of a minister, the drudge of a bookseller, or the 
compiler of temporising histories, are characters beneath 
Dr. Goldsmith’s genius and principles to stoop to. He 
has luckily, too, no share in a patent to make him mean 
or avaricious ; nor would he, as it is believed, desert the 
cause of science to become the sparrow and bashaw of a 
declining theatre. There is a nobler field before the 
doctor ; let him till it. And may that public, who are 
to reap the fruits of that culture, continue to reward 
him!” 

Akin to the disinterestedness which induced him to 
refuse the proposal from the ministry, the following story 
is told. Having received, for the Deserted Village, a 
note for one hundred guineas, he was told by a friend 
whom he met when returning from the bookseller, that 
it was a large sum for a short performance ; and seeming 
to be of the same opinion, by the remark, “that it was 
more perhaps than the honest man could afford,” he re- 
turned and delivered it up. 

Whether true or not, the anecdote sufficiently conveys 
the general opinion formed of his probity and generosity ; 
but its authenticity is at least doubtful. A bookseller 
scarcely requires to be instructed by a stranger about the 
amount to be given for a poem written by a popular 
writer, the merit of which was obvious to any critical 
eye; and Goldsmith was commonly too much in want 
of money to relinquish, without further and convincing 
reasons, what must have been voluntarily given as the 
reward of his labours. Had the sale been such as to 
prove a loss to the purchaser, he would no doubt have 
reimbursed him in another way ; but of the value of the 
time and labour expended upon the work, the severe and 
repeated revisions it had undergone, producing so near 
an approach to perfection as to occasion little or no alter- 
ation in successive editions, he could not be ignorant. 
Poems are not to be judged, as the supposed remark of 
this friend would imply, by their length, but. by their 
excellence. The former is indeed sometimes a vulgar 
criterion of merit, and it might perhaps escape from one 





of the persons whom his good nature, not their own 
merits or intelligence, admitted to occasional intimacy. 
The whole sum received for this poem is supposed not 
to have been more than one hundred guineas. 

The precise sum received for it appears not to have 
been known among what is called the trade—for Cadell, 
who was connected with Goldsmith in some literary 
transactions, did not know the amount. In Hannah 
More’s correspondence, it appears that he offered her the 
same sum for Sir Eldred of the Bower as was received 
for the Deserted Village, if she could find it out—a 
striking proof of the very different value of poetry in 
the literary market and in Parnassus; for no one of 
critical discrimination, least of all, the ingenious author- 
ess, would have ventured to compare them in the scale 
of merit. 

The names of Johnson and Goldsmith were so com- 
monly united, that when one became the sport of news- 
paper wit, the other rarely escaped.* The former was 
callous to any thing of this description; but the Irish 
poet being known to be sensitive, many of the inferior 
writers, from envy or love of mischief, took delight in 
teasing him by their jests and ridicule. 

On one of these occasions, Johnson and he were re- 
presented as the Pedant and his flatterer, in Love’s La- 
bour Lost. Goldsmith, whose dignity was offended by 
the imputation, came to his friend, complaining of their 
insolence, and vowing vengeance against the printer, 
until Johnson, impatient of the subject, cried out at last, 
“ Why, what wouldst thou have, dear doctor? Who 
the plague is hurt with all this nonsense? And how is 
a man the worse, I wonder, in his health, purse, or cha- 
racter, for being called Holofernes 2” “I do not know,” 
replied the poet, with some readiness, “how you may 
relish being called Holofernes, but I do not like at least 
to play Goodman Dull.” 

Mrs, Piozzi, who relates the anecdote, gives no refer- 
ence to the article that produced it, which however the 
writer has discovered.| The wit is neither very new 
nor sparkling. The author of it, through the convenient 
medium of a dream, attends a fancied auction, where a 
bookseller, acting as auctioneer, is supposed to put up 
the literati of the day to sale, and the literary friends are 
thus described, beginning with Johnson. 

Auctioneer. “This is the Leviathan of Literature— 
the Colossus Doctor—and his friend, the head of the 
press: a technical pair, fit to fill up any lady’s library. 
The first was secretary to Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, 
but turning out both an Jdler and a Rambler, and giving 
many False Alarms to the city, by which he frightened 
into fits the Queen Irene, he was immediately ordered to 
be sold by public auction. 

“ His companion was thought a Good-natured Man, 
till he injured the Vicar of Wakefield by deluding the 
poor priest with a false Prospect of Society; since 
which he has crawled among the ruins of a Deserted 
Village, and employed his time in castrating the Roman 
History. These are the literary Castor and Pollux; the 
benevolent, celebrious, convivial associates; the incom- 
prehensible Holofernes and the impenetrable Goodman 
Dull. Gentlemen, say something for this concatenated 
couple. Six shillings—zounds—that the originals should 
not fetch the price of one of their smallest works! Going 
for six shillings—the immaculate cotemporaries for six 
shillings! Sixpence more—for six and sixpence, going. 
These voluminous folios of pomposity, for six and six- 
pence—going, going—gone ! 

“ Nothing astonished me so much as the price of these 
invaluable geniuses. I did at least imagine they would 





* Johnson was frequently the subject of a squib, in 
allusion either to his personal peculiarities, his politics, 
or his pension. In one, he is announced (ironically, of 
course) to appear in the character of Sir Charles Easy, 
and Goldsmith in that of Common Sense. In another, 
he is represented, in allusion to the pension, as Hercules 
slaying the Hesperian Dragon, and receiving his reward. 
Again, in a squib against the ministry, where each is 
recommended to fill a place at variance with their sup- 
posed characters, he finds a place as Governor of Falk- 
land Islands. Ina mock will of Wilkes, among other 
satirical bequests, there is,—« To my dear wife, my 
love—to Mrs. Catharine M’Auley, my breeches ;” “to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, my politeness.” These are only a 
few out of a great number. 

¢ St. James’s Chronicle, June 14th, 1770. 
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have fetched ten times as much as the Gentle Naso,* 
but I find sound sense and heavy judgment is not the 
present taste of the present age.” 

About the middle of June, he brought out the Life of 
Parnell, prefixed to an edition of his works. The facts 
contained in the memoir are few, which induced Johnson 
to say, “ Goldsmith’s Life of Parnell is poor—not that 
it is poorly written, but that he had poor materials.” 

Whether he used much diligence in adding to the exist- 

ing stock, may be doubted, though obligations are con- 
fessed to the nephew of the poet, Sir John Parnell ; but 
no reference appears, from what we find in it, to have 
been made to his daughter, who was then living. We 
are consequently uninformed of the private life, the do- 
mestic habits and manners, the origin, accidental or 
otherwise, of his productions—the space of time they 
occupied in the composition, when they were published, 
or his mode of study—in short, of all those circumstances 
that go to make up a life, not merely domestic, but 
literary, and which a daughter might be thought capable 
and desirous of furnishing. When biography fails to 
interest us, it commonly fails from this cause. All our 
knowledge of Parnell’s residence in Ireland, where, not- 
withstanding his love of England, much time must ne- 
cessarily have been passed, is confined to the fact of 
disliking his neighbourhood. But biography, at the time 
he lived and in all previous periods, was too much neg- 
lected by cotemporaries in both countries—surprisingly 
80, considering its importance—and the omission is now 
difficult, more especially in Ireland, to repair. It was, 
perhaps, with. a feeling of personal application, that 
Goldsmith, from what he himself experienced, was in- 
duced to make the following remarks on the public 
character of his subject. “A poet, while living, is sel- 
dom an object sufficiently great to attract much attention. 
His real merits are known to but a few, and these are 
generally sparing in their praises. When his fame is 
increased by time, it is then too late to investigate the 
peculiarities of his disposition ; the dews of the morning 
are past, and we vainly try to continue the chase by the 
meridian splendour.” 

The edition he produced, contained chiefly the poems 
published by Pope, who, selecting from the papers of his 
friend such only as were thought the best, suppressed 
others of less value. Several of these, afterwards pub- 
lished, were questioned as to their authenticity and merit, 
and have been usually disregarded. Goldsmith did the 
same; but he or his publisher—for it is doubtful whether 
Davies did not introduce them on his authority—added 
two pieces, Piety, or the Vision, and Bacchus, with 
the Life of Zoilus, and his supposed remarks on Homer’s 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice, intended as satires on the 
critics, Dennis and Theobald. 

On the principal pieces, he gives a few critical observ- 
ations, which Dr. Johnson, in the Lives of the Poets, 
remarks, it would not be safe to contradict. All his 
opinions, however, were not equally well received. For 
an indirect preference of the Wight-piece on Death to 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, which is thus 
expressed, “it deserves every praise, and I should sup- 
pose, with very little amendment, might be made to sur- 
pass all those night pieces and churchyard scenes that 
have since appeared,” he received a very sharp rebuke 
from one of the professional critics, as being “blind to 
all excellence but his own;” while Johnson likewise 
adds, in preference of the English bard, that “ Gray has 
the advantage of dignity, varicty, and originality of 
sentiment.” 

The fame of Parnell rests on the Hermit, one of the 
most beautiful poems in our Janguage ; the Rise of Wo- 
man, the Fairy Tale, and the Allegory on Man, are 
perhaps next in merit. His characteristics are ease, 
sweetness, and simplicity, which belong likewise with 
some higher qualities to Goldsmith himself, who seems 
in these respects to have superseded him in public esti- 
mation—for the Hermit, though not forgotten, is less 

.read than formerly. The remarks of David Hume on 
the subject of simplicity, as applicable to this poet, ex- 
hibit just taste and correct criticism with regard to his 
art, and deserve to be quoted as explaining to inferior 
critics the origin of much of the popularity belonging to 
Goldsmith. 





* Who was meant by the Gentle Naso, does not ap- 
pear: Cumberland, Macpherson, Major Topham, and 


«Those compositions which we read the oftenest and 
which every man of taste has got by heart, have the 
recommendation of simplicity, and have nothing sur- 
prising in the thought, when divested of that elegance 
of expression and harmony of numbers with which it is 
clothed. If the merit of the composition lies in a point 
of wit, it may strike at first; but the mind anticipates 
the thought in the second perusal, and is no longer af- 
fected by it. WhenI read an epigram of Martial, the 
first line recalls the whole; and I have no pleasure in 
repeating to myself what I know already. But each 
line, each word, in Catullus, has its merit; and I am 
never tired with the perusal of him. It is sufficient to 
run over Cowley once; but Parnell, after the fiftieth 
reading, is as fresh as at the first.” 

Towards the end of July, he joined Mrs. and the 
Misses Horneck in an excursion to Paris. To this 
journey there is an allusion, in a letter of Miss Moser, 
afterwards Mrs. Lloyd, daughter of the keeper of the 
Royal Academy, addressed to Fuseli, then at Rome. 

“Some of the literati of the Royal Academy were 
much disappointed, as they could not obtain diplomas ; 
but the secretary, who is above trifles, has since made a 
very flattering compliment to the Academy, in the pre- 
face to his Travels: the professor of History is com- 
forted by the success of his ‘ Deserted Village,’ which is 
a very pretty poem, and has lately put himself under the 
conduct of Mrs. Horneck and her fair daughters, and is 
gone to France; and Dr. Johnson sips his tea, and cares 
not for the vanity of the world.” 

Immediately after disembarking at Calais, he wrote the 
following lively sketch of the first few incidents that oc- 
curred on reaching the French shore, which has caused 
some regret that his letters were not more diligently 
continued. 


“To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


“‘ My dear friend,—We had a very quick passage from 
Dover to Calais, which we performed in three hours and 
twenty minutes, all of us extremely sea-sick, which must 
necessarily have happened, as my machine to prevent 
sea-sickness was not completed. We were glad to leave 
Dover, because we hated to be imposed upon—so were 
in high spirits at coming to Calais, where we were told 
that a little money would go a great way. 

“ Upon landing two little trunks, which was all we 
carried with us, we were surprised to see fourteen or 
fifteen fellows all running down to the ship, to lay their 
hands upon them: four got under each trunk, the rest 
surrounded and held the hasps; and in this manner 
our little baggage was conducted with a kind of funeral 
solemnity, until it was safely lodged at the custom-house. 
We were well enough pleased with the people’s civility 
until they came to be paid. Every creature that had the 
happiness of but touching our trunks with their finger, 
expected sixpence; and they had so pretty and civil a 
manner of demanding it that there was no refusing 
them. 

«© When we had done with the porters, we had next to 
speak with the custom-house officers, who had their 
pretty, civil way, too. We were directed to the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, where a valet de place came to offer his 
service, and spoke to me ten minutes before I once found 
out that he was speaking English. We had no occasion 
for his services, so we gave him a little money because 
he spoke English, and because he wanted it. I cannot 
help mentioning another circumstance: I bought a new 
riband for my wig, at Canterbury, and the barber at 
Calais broke it, in order to gain sixpence by buying me 
a new one.” 

It was on this journey, that the story printed by Bos- 
well, of his exhibiting extreme jealousy of the admira- 
tion shown towards his young and beautiful companions, 
as if this were injustice to the distinction he thought 
due only to himself, first originated. Northcote, in the 
Life of Reynolds, has repeated the tale, with additional 
circumstances, tending to confirm its truth, such as, that 
“the town was Antwerp,” “that the populace sur- 
rounded the door of the hotel, and testified a desire to 
see those beautiful young women.” 

The absurdity of a man, not absolutely an idiot, being 
jealous, from motives of personal vanity, of the admira- 
tion excited by his female friends, seems so incredible as 
scarcely to require contradiction. But, having been be- 
lieved and often quoted, in the case of Goldsmith, the 


the incorrectness of the story, had written a page or two 
in disproof of its reality, when further trouble was saved 
him by an interview with Northcote, who, voluntarily 
alluding to the anecdote, expressed his regret that 
statement so injurious to the poet, and which more cor. 
rect information from the best authority had satisfied 
him was untrue, should have received further circulation 
by his means. From the same unquestionable source 
that he received the contradiction, namely, from that of 
one of the ladies who was the principal party concerned, 
and who still, to the delight of her friends, survives to 
tell the story, the writer a few days afterwards received 
the following account: 

Having visited part of Flanders, they were proceeding 
to Pari by the way of Lisle, when, in the vicinity of 
the hotel at which they put up, a part of the garrison 
going through some military manceuvres drew them to 
the windows, when the gallantry of the officers broke 
forth into a variety of compliments, intended for the ears 
of the English ladies. Goldsmith seemed amused ; but 
at length, assuming something of severity of counte- 
nance, which was a peculiarity of his humour often dis- 
played when most disposed to be jocular, turned off, 
uttering something to the effect of what is commonly 
stated, that elsewhere he would also have his admirers, 
“This,” added my informant, “ was said in mere play- 
fulness—and I was shocked, many years afterwards, 
to see it adduced in print, as a proof of his envious 
disposition.” 

OF Paris, the same lady states, he soon became tired, 
the celebrity of his name, and the recent success of his 
poem, not insuring that attention from its literary circles 
which the applause received at home induced him to ex- 
pect. A letter of his written from Paris to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, at this time, is still in existence, and records 
his distaste to France, and almost every thing French; 
hints at the different impressions made on the mind, by 
traveling at twenty (though he was twenty-seven when 
formerly in France) and at forty ; wishes that the period 
of their sojourn had expired ; and even projects the plot 
of a comedy, to expose the folly of an English family 
going to France with the hope of living cheaply. With 
the same grave kind of humour as exhibited in the an- 
ecdote of the ladies at Lisle, and which, on other occa- 
sions, was mistaken by such as did not know him for 
serious discontent, he tells of one of his 50 mots not 
being appreciated by his companions. For this letter, 
which also adverts to the too familiar topic with him of 
pecuniary difficulty, the reader is indebted to the polite- 
ness of Mr. Singer. 

“To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
“ Paris, July 29th, (1770.) 


“«« My dear friend,—I began a long letter to you from 
Lisle, giving a description of all that we had done and 
seen, but finding it very dull, and knowing that you 
would show it again, I threw it aside, and it was lost. 
You see, by the top of this letter, that we are at Paris, 
and (as I have often heard you say) we have brought 
our own amusement with us, for the ladies do not seem 
to be very fond of what we have yet seen. 

“ With regard to myself, I find that traveling at twenty 
and at forty, are very different things. I set out, with 
all my confirmed habits about me, and can find nothing 
on the continent so good as when I formerly left it. One 
of our chief amusements here is scdlding at every thing 
we meet with, and praising every thing and every per- 
son we left at home. You may judge, therefore, whether 
your name is not frequently bandied at table among us. 
To tell you the truth, I never thought I could regret 
your absence so much as our various mortifications on 
the road have often taught me to do. I could tell you 
of disasters and adventures without number, of our 
lying in barns, and of my being half poisoned with 4 
dish of green peas, of our quarreling with postilions, 
and being cheated by our landladies; but I reserve all 
this for a happy hour, which I expect to share with you, 
upon my return. 

“ T have little to tell you more, but that we are at pre- 
sent all well, and expect returning when we have stayed 
out one month, which I did not care if it were over this 
very day. I long to hear from you all, how you your- 
self do, how Johnson, Burke, Dyer, Chamier, Colman, 
and every one of the club, do. I wish I could send you 
some amusement in this letter, but I protest I am s0 
stupified by the air of this country (for I am sure it 
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cannot be natural) that I have not a word to say. I have 
been thinking of the plot of a comedy which shall be 
entitled A Journey to Paris, in which a family shall be 
introduced with a full intention of going to France to 
gave money. You know there is not a place in the world 
more promising for that purpose. As for the meat of 
this country, I can scarce eat it, and though we pay two 
good shillings a head for our dinner, I find it all so tough 
that I have spent less time with my knife than my pick- 
tooth. I said this as a good thing at table, but it was not 
understood. I believe it to be a good thing. 

« As for our intended journey to Devonshire, I find it 
out of my power to perform it, for, as soon as I arrive 
at Dover, I intend to let the ladies go on, and I will take 
acountry lodging somewhere near that place, in order 
to do some business. I have so outrun the constable, 
that I must mortify a little to bring it up again. For 
(iod’s sake, the night you receive this, take your pen in 
your hand, and tell me something about yourself, and 
myself, if you know of any thing that has happened. 
About Miss Reynolds, about Mr. Bickerstaff, my nephew, 
or any body that you regard. I beg you will send to 
Griffin, the bookseller, to know if there be any letters 
left for me, and be so good as to send them to me at 
Paris. They may perhaps be left for me at the Porter’s 
Lodge, opposite the pump in Temple lane. The same 
messenger will do. I expect one from Lord Clare, from 
Ireland. As for the others, I am not much uneasy about. 

“Ts there any thing I can do for you at Paris? I wish 
you would tell me. The whole of my own purchases here 
is one silk coat, which I have put on, and which makes 
me look like a fool, But no more of that. I find that 
Colman has gained his lawsuit. I am glad of it. I sup- 
pose you often meet. I will soon be among you, better 
pleased with my situation at home than I ever was be- 
fore. And yet I must say that if any thing could make 
France pleasant, the very good women with whom I am 
at present would certainly do it. I could say more about 
that, but I intend showing them the letter before I send 
itaway. What signifies teazing you longer with moral 
observations, when the business of my writing is over. 
Ihave one thing only more to say, and of that I think 
every hour in the day, namely, that I am your most 

«“ Sincere and most affectionate friend, 
“Oxiver GotpsmITH. 


“ Direct to me at the Hotel de Danemarc, 
Rue Jacob, Fauxbourg St. Germains.” 


Some portion of this impatience to be gone, arose 
from a gentleman joining the party, to whom he after- 
wards gave an epitaph in Retaliation. 


“Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt, pleasant creature, 
And slander itself must allow him good nature ; 
He cherish’d his friend, and he relish’d a bumper, 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser, 
I answer, no, no, for he always was wiser ; 
Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat,— 
His very worst foe can’t accuse him of that ; 
Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 
And so was too foolishly honest ? Ah, no! 
Then what was his failing ? Come tell it, and burn ye,— 
He was, could he help it ? a special attorney.” 


These lines, with the delicate dexterity shown‘ in 
sketching nearly all the characters in that production, 
hint more than they express; at least, when at Paris, 
they were not so well acquainted as afterwards, and 
neither the mind nor manners of Mr. Hickey were deem- 
ed the most potished—neither was he a favourite other- 
wise with the party ; but being well acquainted with the 
French capital, served the purpose of a useful acquaint- 
ance. Goldsmith, whose foibles he could see without 
being able to appreciate his genius, had ,at this time, 
from several slight disagreements, taken a dislike to him, 
and wished to accelerate the departure either of himself 
or the visiter. 

The sense of his own imperfections, in a religious 
point of view, was shown in a way to which allusion 
has been already made. During the stay of his friends 
in the French capital, few opportunities having offered 
of attending the service of the church of England, Mrs. 
Horneck more than once requested Goldsmith to read 
the morning service. His reply invariably was, “I 
should be happy to oblige you, my dear madam, but in 
truth I do-not think myself good enough.” 

His emulative spirit, or desire to excel in feats of ac- 


tivity, which had gained him some reputation in Ireland, 
was here productive of rather a ludicrous result, com- 
municated from another quarter. Being with a party at 
Versailles viewing the water-works, a question arose 
among the gentlemen present, whether the distance from 
whence they stood to one of the little islands, was within 
the compass of a leap. Goldsmith maintained the affirm- 
ative, but being bantered on the subject, and remember- 
ing his former prowess as a youth, attempted the leap, 
but falling short, descended into the water, to the great 
amusement of the company.* 

At the end of six weeks, he returned with his friends 
to England. Soon afterwards, when dining with Mr. 
(or Counsellor) Ridge, whom, in Retaliation, he charac- 
terises as “ Anchovy,” in St. James’s street, he was 
asked by that gentleman, in allusion to a projected ex- 
cursion of mutual friends, whether traveling on the con- 
tinent made up to an Englishman, by its novelty and 
interest, for the sacrifices which it required of his accus- 
tomed habits and conveniences ; whether, on the whole, 
he advised it as a source of instructive recreation. “I 
recommend it, by all means,” was the reply, with per- 
haps the remembrance of some circumstances which had 
annoyed him on the journey, “to the rich, if they are 
without the sense of smelling, and to the poor, if they 
are without the sense of feeling; and to both, if they 
can discharge from their minds all idea of what in Eng- 
land we term comfort.” 

The design intimated in the letter to Sir Joshua, of 
remaining some time in the neighbourhood of Dover, 
for the purpose of literary application, did not take effect, 
for immediately upon reaching England he received the 
news of the death of his mother, who had been blind 
for some years; an affliction he endeavoured to sooth by 
taking care that it should not be accompanied by want. 
His inconsiderate conduct earlier in life had no doubt 
excited a degree of displeasure not unusual in an anxious 
parent ; neither, perhaps, was she pleased that his sub- 
sequent life in London offered so little of worldly advan- 
tage; but,there is no reason to believe that this occasioned 
any thing like alienation of feeling on the part of either, 
especially in a man of warm affections, like her son. 
No particulars of presumed disagreement were necessa- 
rily known to his London friends; but an incident, 
which, were it true, could be considered but as a whim 
of the moment, and not as indicative of disregard, on 
his part, excited notice in his familiar circle. It is told 
by Northcote, in the Life of Reynolds. 

« About the year 1770, Dr. Goldsmith lost his mother, 
who died in Ireland. On this occasion, he immediately 
dressed himself in a suit of clothes of gray cloth trim- 
med with black, such as is commonly worn for second 
mourning. When he appeared the first time after this 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s house, Miss Reynolds asked 
him whom he had lost, as she saw hé wore mourning, 
when he answered, a distant relation only; being shy, 
as I conjecture, to own that he wore such slight mourn- 
ing for so near a relation. This appears in him an un- 
accountable blunder in wearing such a dress; as all 
those who did not know his mother or her death, would 
not expect or require him to wear mourning at all, and 
to those who knew of his mother’s death, it would not 
appear the proper dress of mourning for so near a rela- 
tion; so that he satisfied nobody, and displeased some ; 
for Miss Reynolds, who afterwards heard of his mother’s 
death, thought it unfeeling of him to call her a distant 
relation.” 

Circumstantially as this story is told, we may suspect 
something of the mistake or exaggeration common in so 
many other stories concerning its subject. Northcote 
was not then in London, and consequently knew not 





* In going through the towns of France, some time 
since, I could not help observing how much plainer their 
parrots spoke than ours, and how very distinctly I un- 
derstood their parrots speak French, when I could not 
understand our own, though they spoke my native lan- 
guage. I at first ascribed it to the different qualities of 
the two languages, and was for entering into an elaborate 
discussion on the vowels and consonants; but a friend 
that was with me solved ihe difficulty at once, by assur- 
ing me that the French women scarce did any thing else 
the whole day, than sit and instruct their feathered pu- 
pils; and that the birds were thus distinct in their les- 
sons, in consequence of continual schooling. — Animated 






















































































the circumstances himself; what he afterwards heard 
may have been incorrectly told, as there seems to have 
been some indisposition on the part of Miss Reynolds 
towards Goldsmith, or, after a lapse of forty years, it 
may have been imperfectly remembered by the relater, 
A surer guide to his dress at this moment is the authori- 
ty already quoted, his tailor’s account, where it is entered 
September 8th, in the same terms as the dress worn after 
the loss of his brother, in 1768, and again for the Prin- 
cess Dowager of Wales, in 1772, simply asa “ suit of 
mourning.” Had it been half mourning on one or 
other occasion, the difference would no doubt have been 
expressed. The whim, had it been really indulged, was 
harmless, not necessarily implying want of reverence or 
affection ; and the story is only noticed in proof of the 
caution with which anecdotes of him, even from seem- 
ingly authentic quarters, should be received. 

The relaxation enjoyed in France was, as usual, to 
be made up by corresponding diligence at home ; and he 
had been little more than a week in London, when the 
following agreement for another compilation was signed, 
with one of his publishers. 


« Sept. 15, 1770. 


“It is agreed between Oliver Goldsmith, M. B., and 
Thomas Davies, of Covent Garden, bookseller, that 
Oliver Goldsmith shall abridge for Thomas Davies, the 
book entitled Goldsmith’s Roman History, in two 
volumes 8vo, into one volume in 12mo, so as to fit it 
for the use of such as will not be at the expense of that 
in 8vo. For the abridging of the said history, and for 
putting his name thereto, the said Thomas Davies shall 
pay Oliver Goldsmith fifty guineas, to be paid him on 
the abridgment and delivery of the copy ; as witness our 
hands. “ Ortver GoLpsmITH. 

“Tuomas Davis.” 





From this design he was diverted for a time by an- 
other, which Davies, with a view to the politics of the 
moment, pressed upon him for immediate performance. 

The excitement existing in the nation at this period, 
from the supposed influence of Lord Bute, the unpopu- 
larity for a time of George III., and the imprudences of 
successive ministries in their contests with Mr. Wilkes, 
added to other unpopular measures, exceeded any thing 
short of open violence, which had ever been previously 
witnessed in the annals of the country. This feeling 
was increased by the low private as well as political 
character of several members of the government; it was 
fostered by a strong and able opposition in parliament ; 
and out of it by the contention, from various motives, 
of such writers as Burke, Johnson, and Junius; of 
Wilkes, Home, Shebbeare, Murphy, Kelly, and a thou- 
sand nameless writers of various ability, whose labours 
on either side kept the country for two or three years in 
a state of extraordinary ferment. In these contests, it 
was natural to revert to the political warfare of the pre- 
ceding age; the days of Walpoie, Pulteney, and Boling- 
broke, were retraced for examples ; and several pamphlets 
of the latter writer, as being the ablest, and in some 
measure most applicable, to the circumstances of the 
time, were selected by more than one bookseller for re- 
publication. These were chiefly the Patriot King, and 
the Dissertation on Parties; to the latter, as a further 
source of interest, Davies wished a life to be prefixed, 
and on this subject Goldsmith was now employed. 
It came out in the middle of December; his name 
was withheld for the moment, contrary to the practice 
adopted in the biography of Parnell, from an apprehen- 
sion, perhaps, of being charged with becoming a political 
partisan, though, after his death, it was affixed to an 
edition of Bolingbroke’s works, published in 1774. No 
great degree of secrecy, indeed, was sought by the pub- 
lisher, for Davies, in order to promote the success of his 
speculation, took care to let the author be known, “ The 
Life of Lord Bolingbroke,” says the writer in the 
Critical Review, “is evidently written by the author of 
the Life of Dr. Parnell, who has no reason to be ashamed 
of the performance.” The Monthly Review, after many 
sharp strictures on the work, without mentioning the 
author in the body of the article, attaches his name to it 
in the index. 
Such a subject was neither easy nor agreeable to 
handle; yet the memoir is judiciously drawn up. He 
praises where praise can be given; but of one so objec- 
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tionable in religion, morals, and politics,—whom he 
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characterises truly as one of those “characters that 
seemed formed by nature to take delight in struggling 
with opposition, and whose most agreeable hours are 
passed in storms of their own creating” —“ whose life 
was spent in a continual conflict of politics, and as if 
that was too short for the combat, has left his memory 
as a subject for lasting contention,” it must have been a 
matter of difficulty to preserve the natural partiality of 
the biographer, amid the truth required from the histo- 
rian. The probable remuneration received for this piece 
was forty pounds, for, it appears by a memorandum, that 
in February, 1771, he paid away a note of hand of Da- 
vies in his favour for that amount. 

The attention drawn to the Poems of Rowley, dur- 
ing the two preceding years, and the recent death of 
their assumed discoverer, the unhappy Chatterton, cre- 
ated at this time a strong interest among literary men. 
The question was variously considered by critics of poet- 
ical taste or antiquarian knowledge; some were wholly 
incredulous; and others continued to doubt; while a 
third party, looking at the merit of the poetry, the quan- 
tity produced within a short period, the acquaintance 
displayed with the language, and events of their sup- 
posed date, and the improbability that an imposition so 
extensive and difficult could be accomplished by a youth 
of sixteen, of narrow education, and confined to the du- 
ties of an attorney’s office, were led to the belief of their 
being genuine. 

Among the latter was Goldsmith. Ten years before, 
he saw at once the imposture attempted to be practised 
on public credulity in the instance of Ossian, but on 
consideration of the circumstances just mentioned, be- 
lieved there could be none in this case; and sometimes 
stated his reasons in expressions sufficiently strong, 
though not necessary to repeat here, in the societies 
which he frequented. One of these occasions was at 
the dinner of the Royal Academy, when his remark 
drew forth Horace Walpole to speak of his previous 
knowledge of the poems and their discoverer, of which 
he gives a fuller account in the letter he thought proper 
to write, explanatory of his intercourse with Chatterton, 
printed at Strawberry Hill, in 1779. 


“I supposed,” said he, “the pieces were of the age 
of Richard I.; that impression was so strong on my 
mind, that two years after, when Dr. Goldsmith told me 
they were allotted to the age of Henry 4th or 5th, I said 
with surprise, ‘ They have shifted the date extremely.’ ” 

After stating the return of the poems, when angrily 
demanded by Chatterton, and also of his letters, he 
adds— 

«TI thought no more of him or them till about a year 
and a half after, when dining at the Royal Academy, 
Dr. Goldsmith drew the attention of the company with 
the account of the marvellous treasure of ancient poems 
lately discovered at Bristol, and expressed enthusiastic 
belief in them, for which he was laughed at by Dr. John- 
son, who was present. I soon found this was the trou- 
vaille of iny friend Chatterton ; and I told Dr. Goldsmith 
that this novelty was known to me, who might, if I had 
pleased, have had the honour of ushering the great dis- 
covery to the learned world. You may imagine, sir, we 
did not at all agree in the measure of our faith; but 
though his credulity diverted me, my mirth was soon 
dashed, for on asking about Chatterton, he told me he 
had been in London, and had destroyed himself.” 


On a future occasion, conviction of the truth of his 
opinion of their genuineness, and an equally vehement 
assertion of disbelief on the part of Dr. Percy, who 
could not always control his temper, led to a degree of 
heat that produced a breach between them, soon after- 
wards however repaired, although a contrary inference 
may be drawn from one account of the quarrel. “ How 
frail, alas!” exclaims a writer who knew both parties, 
“are all human friendships! I was witness to an entire 
separation between Percy and Goldsmith, about Row- 
ley’s Poems.”* 

Afterwards, when he saw a MS. copy of these poems 
in the possession of a friend of Chatterton, Mr. George 
Catcott, of Bristol, and expressed a wish to become the 
purchaser, he proved to be, what was a common occur- 
rence, it is to be feared, without money. A note of hand 
was proposed ; the reply to which is said to have been 


* Cradock’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 206. 





characteristic: “ Alas, sir, I fear a poet’s note of hand 
will not pass current on our exchange at Bristol.” 

Part of the spring and summer of the year 1771 he 
passed at Gosfield and at Bath, with Lord Clare, who, 
having recently lost his only son, Colonel Nugent, found 
some consolation in the society of the poet. To this 
visit Dr. Johnson alludes in a letter written to Mr. Lang- 
ton, in March, that year—*“ Goldsmith is at Bath with 
Lord Clare.” Mr. John Gray; author, in conjunction 
with Guthrie, of the History of the World, already 
mentioned, and of a translation of the Odes and Epistles 
of Horace, also notices this intimacy in a letter written 
some months afterwards to Dr. Smollett, then in Italy. 

“In poetry we may be said to have nothing new; 
but we have the mezzotinto portrait of the poet, Dr. 
Goldsmith, in the print-shop windows; it is in profile 
from a painting of Reynolds, and resembles him great- 
ly.” “To-day, July 9th,” he adds, in another part of 
the same letter, “I observe a new History of England 
soon to be published by Dr. Goldsmith, all for a guinea. 
I am told he now generally lives with his countryman, 
Lord Clare, who has lost his only son, Colonel Nu- 
gent.” 

On his return from this visit, he drew up that amus- 
ing piece, “ The Haunch of Venison,” addressed to his 
lordship, some hints for which are, as suggested by Mr. 
Croker, derived from Boileau. No correct date has been 
assigned it in any edition of his works, the years 1765, 
1769, 1770, being stated by various editors, whereas it 
was not published till after his death. The period of its 
being written is pretty evident to such as are acquainted 
with the history of the time by internal evidence alone, 
chiefly from the allusions made to temporary topics of 
conversation. Thus, the phrase quoted in the follow- 
ing passage, is from the love-letters of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, whose orthography and style furnished abundant 
matter for amusement to the newspapers of the day— 


“ Left alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf, 
And ‘ Nobody with me at sea but myself.” 


The writers, who are alluded to in the lines— 


“They ’re both of them merry, and authors, like you ; 
The one writes the Snarler, the other the Scourge ; 
Some think he writes Cinna—he owns to Panurge,” 


occupied the columns of the Public Advertiser almost 
daily, during the end of the year 1770, and the spring 
of 1771. As supposed organs of the ministry, they be- 
came topics of conversation, and as such are mentioned 
by Goldsmith writing at the moment; for their compo- 
sitions possessed no principle of prolonged vitality, and 
were not likely to have been resuscitated by him when the 
occasion that produced them had passed away. 

Several variations appear between the first and subse- 
quent impressions, besides an addition of ten new lines, 
there being in the former one hundred and fourteen, and 
in the latter one hundred and twenty-four. And as 
death had removed the author before the period of pub- 
lication (1776), the MS. copy first furnished to the press 
must have been one of his early transcripts, and there- 
fore less correct than further research supplied. 

The additional lines are— 


“Though my stomach was sharp, I could scarce help 
regretting” 
To spoil such a delicate picture by eating.” 
* * e * 


“ There ’s my countryman, Higgins—Oh, let him alone, 
For making a blunder or picking # bone.” 
* * * * * 
“Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation, 
Are pleased tu be kind—but I hate ostentation.” 
* * * * * 
“So there I sat, stuck like a horse in a pound, 


While the bacon and liver went merrily round.” 
+ * * = 


And two lines in the original— 


“ There’s a pasty”—“ A pasty,” returned the Scot ; 
I don’t care, if I keep a corner for that,” 


he has converted into four in the amended copy— 


“ There’s a pasty” —* A pasty,” repeated the Jew, 
“T don’t care, if I keep a corner for ’t too.” 

«* What the de’il mon, a pasty !”? re-echoed the Scot, 
“ Though splitting, I’ll still keep a corner for that.” 





In considering how he shall dispose of the neck an 
breast of venison, he recalls as proper objects of the gift 
the names of the authors who found a frequent resource 
in his generosity. T'o the general reader these are now 
become unintelligible, by the first and last letters only 
of each being printed; a degree of reserve scarcely ne. 
cessary at any time, and continued perhaps only from 
the persons being forgotten. No such delicacy was 
evinced in the first edition, where we find them given at 
length :— 


« There’s Coley, and Williams, and Howard, and Hiff, 
I think they love venison—I know they love beef; 
But hang it !—to poets, who seldom can eat, 

Your very good mutton ’s a very good treat ; 
Such dainties to them !—it would seem like a flirt,— 
Like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt.” 


Wanting genius or industry, these writers have left 
nothing by which to be remembered, fulfilling the re. 
mark of Roger Ascham, applied by Dr. Johnson to many 
of what he termed his Grub street acquaintance—* Who 
lived unknown men, and knew not how; and died ob. 
scure men, marked not when.” 


Ce eel 


CHAPTER XXI. 
History of England—Lodgings at Hyde—Prologue to Zobeide— 


Threnodia Augustalis—Dr. M‘Veagh Macdonnell—Masque. 
rades—Letter from Judge Day. 


Early in August 1771, the History of England, agreed 
for two years before, and the contract for which, not- 
withstanding complaints of his dilatoriness, seems to 
have been pretty punctually fulfilled, appeared in four 
volumes. Like the Roman History it was meant as a 
succinct and elegant abstract of our known annals; a 
medium for the statement of facts, rather than an oppor- 
tunity sought of reasoning upon them. He claims the 
merit of having read much upon the subject, but does 
not desire to be considered “a reader of forgotten books,” 
and is indisposed to display erudition upon minute or 
controverted points, or even to repeat new anecdotes, 
when all his space was required for matters which were 
material. 

As Hume formed his chief guide, the facts differ little 
from what we find in that writer. Without wholly dis- 
carding reflection, or those pointed observations which 
give history much of its value, he has contrived to fulfil 
Dr. Johnson’s idea of history, by “ putting into his book 
as much as his book would contain ;” and the ease and 
perspicuity with which this is done, add much to the in- 
terest of the narrative. Numerous passages, it has been 
observed, are transcribed verbatim from the “ Letters of a 
Nobleman to his Son,” many of which were marked for 
transcription by their writer, but their number precludes 
insertion here; while others are varied merely by the 
introduction of a few words. This saved him labour, 
and passed at the moment without observation. The 
critic failed to discover what he doubtless would have 
thought redounded to the credit of his researches, and 
proved a fruitful theme for censure had he been so dis- 
posed ; while the author, probably willing enough to 
profit by the oversight of the enemy, was not reduced to 
the necessity of making public the avowal that such ma- 
terials, though scemingly borrowed, were really his own. 

Carelessness in slight circumstances, arising evidently 
from trusting to memory, is obvious in some of the de- 
tails. Thus in treating of the civil war between Charles 
and his Parliament, Naseby in Northamptonshire, the 
scene of the battle, is mentioned as being in Yorkshire, 
confounding it no doubt with Knaresborough. 

Another instance occurs in which, speaking of the 
siege of Londonderry in Ireland, so nobly defended by 
the inhabitants and a few soldiers against a large army 
of James II. in 1689, he mentions one of the chief heroes 
on that occasion as “one Walker, a dissenting minister,” 
whereas he was a clergyman and afterwards a dignitary 
of the established church. A private letter from a cor 
respondent in Ireland apprised him of the error, which 
was corrected in the second edition. 

While receiving praise from some for the spirit and 
perspicuity of his narration, and others, among whom 
more than one of the professional critics pronounced that 
English history had never before been “ so usefully, 9% 
elegantly, and agreeably epitomised,” his supposed opi 
nions on government became a theme of reproach in the 
newspapers. He was accused of being unfriendly 
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liberty, of wishing to elevate monarchy beyond its pro- 

r sphere in a free constitution, and of not giving due 
credit to some of the leaders of the revolution, and of 
censuring the conduct of Lord Chief Justice Holt on oc- 
casion of the trial of Sir John Friend and Sir William 
Perkins, where the historian makes the judge to have 
acted “rather as counsel against the prisoners than as 
a solicitor in their favour, by influencing the jury to find 
them guilty.” 

These charges frequently repeated, being ut length 
thought to interfere with the sale of the work, a long an- 
swer drawn up probably by the publisher, not the author, 
was inserted in the Public Advertiser. In this, in allu- 
sion to the conduct of the chief justice, the narrow 
minds and supposed professional prejudices of lawyers, 
with the little dependence to be placed upon their prin- 
ciples on great national questions, if at variance with 
their interests, are treated with as little ceremony as 
Burke afterwards used on several occasions in speaking 
of the same class in their political relations. The letter 
is long, and with scarcely sufficient interest, as not being 
written by himself, to find a place here. 

In private letters also, as well as in conversation, he 
thought it necessary io defend himself from this reputed 
bias: and the following letter alludes to the imputation 
thus thrown out. Here we find his political opinions 
stated without reserve. We have also an account of his 
literary occupations at the moment, which will be read 
with interest as exhibiting the too frequent unlucky for- 
tune of our author, who, while endeavouring as he says, 
tomake others laugh, was himself far enough removed 
from a merry vein. 


To Bennet Langton, Esq., near Spilsby,in Lincolnshire. 

“ My dear sir—Since I had the pleasure of seeing you 
last, I have been almost wholly in the country at a 
farmer’s house, quite alone, trying to write a comedy. 
It is now finished, but when or how it will be acted, or 
whether it will be acted at all, are questions I cannot re- 
solve. I am therefore so much employed upon that, 
that I am under the necessity of putting off my intended 
visit to Lincolnshire for this season. Reynolds is just 
returned from Paris, and finds himself now in the case 
ofa truant that must make up for his idle time by dili- 
gence We have therefore agreed to postpone our jour- 
ney till next summer, when we hope to have the honour 
of waiting upon Lady Rothes, and you, and staying 
double the time of our late intended visit. We often 
meet, and never without remembering you. I see Mr. 
Beauclerc very often both in town and country. He is 
now going directly forward to become a second Boyle: 
deep in chemistry and physics, 

“Johnson has been down on a visit to a country par- 
son, Doctor Taylor; and is returned to his old haunts, 
at Mrs. Thrale’s. Burke is a farmer, en attendant, a 
better place; but visiting about too. Every soul is a 
visiting about and merry but myself. And that is hard 
too, as I have been trying these three months to do some- 
thing to make people laugh. There have I been strolling 
about the hedges, studying jests with a most tragical 
countenance. The Natural History is about half finished, 
and I will shortly finish the rest. God knows I am tired 
of this kind of finishing, which is but bungling work; 
and that not so much my fault as the fault of my scurvy 
circumstances. ‘They begin to talk in town of the oppo- 
sition’s gaining ground ; the cry of liberty is still as loud 
asever. I have published, or Davies has published for 
me, an Abridgment of the History of England, for which 
Thave been a good deal abused in the newspapers, for 
betraying the liberties of the people. God knows I had 
no thought for or against liberty in my head; my whole 
alm being to make up a book of a decent size, that, as 
Squire Richard says, would do no harm to nobody. 
However, they set me down an arrant tory, and conse- 
quently an honest man. When you come to look at 
any part of it, you'll say that I am a sore whig. God 
bless you, and with my most respectful compliments to 
her ladyship, [ remain, dear sir, your most affectionate 
humble servant, 

“ Oxriver Goxipsmita. 

“Temple; Brick Court, 

Sept. 7th, 1771.” 

By this we find he had again turned his attention to 
the stage, the reception of the Good-natured Man not 
being so unfavourable as to alienate him wholly from the 
exertion of his genius in that department, or time having 





altered his first determination. Like many authors, when 
writhing under disappointment of their hopes, he had 
threatened not to write for it again. Such resolutions, 
adopted in the agony of the moment, are rarely perma- 
nent; the very acuteness of the feeling is‘ against its 
endurance. ‘The society into which he was thrown, 
many of them as managers or performers connected with 
the theatre, the tone of conversation arising from such 
connections, the seducing popularity derived from a suc- 
cessful piece, and probably the representation of his former 
comedy which took place for a few nights in the spring 
of the year, set him to work on “ She Stoops to Conquer.” 
It was commenced about the time of his return from his 
visit to Lord Clare, at Bath, late in the spring of 1771, 
or even before that time, and finished, as he says in his 
letter, early in September. This perhaps applies rather 
to the first rough draught than to the play as completed 
in its present state, for afterwards it underwent several 
alterations. 

A farm-house, six miles from London, formed the 
scene of his retirement. Besides this play, much of his 
Animated Nature, History of Greece, and other compila- 
tions were written here, and to this residence Boswell 
alludes, when he visited it in the following year. 

“Goldsmith told us that he was now busy in writing 
a Natural History ; and, that he might have full leisure 
for it, he had taken lodgings at a farmer’s house near to 
the six-mile stone on Edgeware road, and had carried 
down his books in two returned post-chaises. He said 
he believed the farmer’s family thought him an odd cha- 
racter, similar to that in which the Spectator appeared 
to his landlady and her children; he was The Gentle- 
man. Mr. Mickle, the translator of the Lusiad, and I 
went to visit him at this place a few days afterwards. 
He was not at home; but having a curiosity to see his 
apartment we went in, and found curious scraps of de- 
scriptions of animals, scrawled upon the wall with a 
black-lead pencil.”* 

The apartment, for it was only one, which he occupied 
here till the period of his death, though still preserving 
his chambers in the Temple, was recently visited by 
the writer. The house is of the superior order of farm- 
houses, and stands upon a gentle eminence in what is 
called Hyde Lane, leading to Kenton, about three hun- 
dred yards from the village of Hyde, on the Edgeware 
road, and commands a view of an undulating country 
directly opposite, diversified with wood, in the direction 
of Hendon. The spot bears evidence to his taste, for 
few places near a great metropolis are prettier. ‘The 
owner of the house and adjoining land does not occupy it 
himself, but resides in the vicinity, a very honest farmer, 
Mr. Robert Selby, who holds the property from All 
Souls College, Oxford; and with whose father Gold- 
smith resided. Being then about sixteen years old he 
remembers the poet perfectly, and with some degree of 
pride pointed to the room where “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” was written, a convenient and airy apartment up 
one pair of stairs, to the right of the landing, as we 
ascended. His recollections of their inmate, as may be 
supposed of a youth whose time was chiefly employed in 
agricultural labours, are not numerous, but they are suffi- 
ciently distinct and may be worth recording. 

It appears that though boarding with the family, the 
poet had the usual repasts commonly sent to his own 
apartment, where his time was chiefly spent in writing. 
Occasionally he wandered into the kitchen, took his 
stand with his back towards the fire apparently absorbed 
in thought, till something seeming to occur to mind he 
would hurry off to commit it as they supposed to paper. 
Sometimes he strolled about the fields, or was seen loiter- 
ing and musing under the hedges or perusing a book. 
More frequently he visited town, and remained absent 
many weeks at a time, or paid visits to private friends in 
other parts of the country. 

In the house, he usually wore his shirt collar open in 
the manner represented in the portrait by Sir Joshua. 
Occasionally he read much at night when in bed; at 
other times when not disposed to read, and yet unable 
to sleep, which was not an unusual occurrence, the can- 
dle was kept burning, his mode of extinguishing which, 
when out of his immediate reach, was characteristic of 
his fits of indolence or carelessness; he flung his slipper 
at it, which in the morning was in consequence usually 
found near the overturned candlestick, daubed with 


* Croker’s Boswell, vol. ii. p. 177. 





grease. No application of a charitable description was 
made to him in vain; itinerant mendicants he always 
viewed with compassion, and never failed to give them 
relief; while his actions generally evinced much good- 
ness of heart, and great commiseration for the poorest 
classes of society.* 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir William Chambers, and 
other eminent men whose names are now indistinctly 
remembered, occasionally visited him here; once or twice 
it is believed Dr. Johnson was in company with the 
former. Among others who frequently spent an evening 
with him was Hugh Boyd, one of the supposed writers 
of the letters of Junius, who resided for some time at the 
neighbouring village of Kenton above two miles distant. 
The road thither being excessively bad, Goldsmith having 
once paid him a visit on foot, returned at night without 
his shoes which had stuck fast in a slough, and anathe- 
matising the parish authorities for their negligence, de- 
clared he could not again undertake such a journey. 

When visiters stopped to take tea, which was not un- 
frequently the case, the hour for that repast being then 
early, he had the use of the parlour immediately beneath 
the room he constantly occupied. Here likewise he had, 
though rarely, a dinner party, and one is particularly 
remembered from the circumstance of a violent thunder 
storm coming on about the hour his friends meant to re- 
tire, who, although with several carriages in attendance, 
were unwilling to depart during its continuance ; a dance 
was therefore got up on the instant by Goldsmith for 
the young members of the party, and continued till a 
late hour. 

On one occasion he took the young people of the 
house, among whom was Mr. Selby the relater of these 
anecdotes, to Hendon in a carriage, to see a company of 
strolling players; and proved not only very jocular on 
the road, but in his comments on the performance, which 
afforded all the party, and more particularly himself by 
the laughter in which he indulged, infinite amusement. 

A view of the house as it then was is in possession 
of the owner, but since that period it has been repaired 
and improved. Around the fire-place and on various 
parts of the walls, as Mr. Selby states in corroboration of 
what Boswell told us long since, were written over, some 
of the passages in Latin, and although the room was thus 
disfigured, he felt much reluctance in erasing, during the 
repairs rendered necessary some years ‘afterwards, these 
memorials of an eminent man whose conduct had won 
the regard of the family. 

About three weeks or a fortnight before his death, 
feeling indisposed, he went to London with the hope of 
deriving relief, rather from the change of occupation and 
scene, than from medicine, intimating to the landlady 
that his absence would be short.—*“ I shall soon be back, 
Mrs. Selby, and mean to remain as long as you will 
permit me; the retirement of your place is agreeable to 
me.” 

After his death, Griffin the publisher, who had occa- 
sionally visited him at Hyde, came down, and after pay- 
ing the small sum due for rent, carried off several of his 





*The exaggerated view which excess of benevolence, 
and possibly the remembrance of unrelieved distresses of 
his own, induced Goldsmith to take of the conduct of the 
rich towards the poor, will be seen in the following pas- 
sage. Yet surely there is something fallacious in the 
inference he seems to draw: or rather a querulous re- 
pining against the order of nature, and those circum- 
stances that belong in common to the condition of man 
in all countries—against in fact the decree of Providence 
which has made him es unequal in worldly advantages 
as in mental capacity— 

«There are many of our peasantry that have no other 
possession but a cow; and even of the advantages re- 
sulting from this most useful creature, the poor are but 
the nominal possessors, Its flesh they cannot pretend 
to taste, since then their whole riches are at once de- 
stroyed ; its calf they are obliged to fatten for sale, since 
veal is a delicacy they could not make any pretensions 
to; its very milk is wrought into butter and cheese for 
the tables of their masters; whilst they have no share 
even in their own possession, but the choice of their 
market. I cannot bear to hear the rich crying out for 
liberty, while they thus starve their fellow-creatures, and 
feed them up with an imaginary good, while they mono- 
polise the real benefits of nature.’—Animated Nature, 
vol. iii. p. 8. Ed. 1774. 
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papers and books, which he claimed as being his pro- 
perty, having previously paid for the one, or lent the 
other for the purpose of his compilations; the claim, which 
was no doubt just, seems to have been admitted by his 
friends, for it appears by existing receipts that he had 
received considerable sums for works then only in pro- 
ress. 

' Towards the end of the year he became acquainted 
with the late Mr. Joseph Cradock, a gentleman of fortune, 
residing at Gumley in Leicestershire, at whose house he 
found an occasional retreat. They appear to have met 
at the house of Mr. Yates, the actor; and the tastes of 
Mr. Cradock inclining not only to the performance, for 
he was fond of private theatricals, but to the writing of 
the drama, he had altered Voltaire’s tragedy of Zobeide, 
which was represented at Covent Garden on the 10th of 
December, 1771, and well received. Goldsmith being 
applied to for a prologue through the medium of the 
Yateses, the husband being to speak it (though Quick 
was afterwards deputed to this duty) and the wife to 
perform in the play, sent that which now appears in his 
poetical works to the author, then in the country, accom- 
panied by the following note :— 

«‘ Mr. Goldsmith presents his best respects to Mr. Cra- 
dock ; has sent him the Prologue such as itis. He can- 
not take time to make it better. He begs he will give 
Mr. Yates the proper instructions; and so, even so, he 
commits him to fortune and the public. 


‘For the Right Hon. Lord Clare, 
(Mr. Cradock) Gosfield, Essex.” 


A memoradum at this time, in the books of the suc- 
cessor of his deceased friend Newbery, exhibits him in 
the unusual character of payiug rather than ef receiving 
money ; this had reference no doubt to the discharge of 
a debt contracted to the latter, which has been noticed in 
a preceding page.— 


“1771. Dec. 10.—Cash by Dr. Goldsmith 
in part. See C. B. 24—£20 ..0...0. 


The death of the Princess Dowager of Wales, in Feb- 
ruary 1772, led him at the suggestion of some friends, 
and in repayment of some obligations of his own which 
have not been clearly ascertained, to honour the de- 
ceased by a poetical lament. He gave it the name of 
Threnodia Augustalis, a term used by Dryden in a 
poem to the memory of Charles II., and objected to by 
Dr. Johnson as unwarranted by Latin writers, although 
deemed by others of sufficient classical authority. It 
was adapted to music, and recited and sung on the 20th 
February, in the rooms of Mrs. Corneleys, so long cele- 
brated as a place of fashionable evening resort, Soho 
square. By the nature of the event no reasonable period 
could be allowed him for the composition; and it was 
therefore strung together in haste. He who writes 
against time, will commonly be beaten by an opponent 
whon, in poetry particularly, it is more prudent to wait 
upon than to contend with. Hints were in consequence 
to be drawn from other poets to supply the exigencies of 
the occasion, among whom is Collins; an obligation 
which was thought sufficiently acknowledged thus in the 
preliminary advertisement :— 

«“ The following may more properly be termed a com- 
pilation than a poem. It was prepared for the composer 
in little more than two days; and may therefore be con- 
sidered rather as an industrious effort of gratitude than 
of genius.” The music likewise, it appears, was adapted 
and prepared in an equally short period. 

No honours being likely to result from a production 
so prepared, his name as author was withheld; but to 
secure a certain degree of favour from the public during 
its performance, a hint of at least respectable literary 
origin appeared in the following terms, in some of the 
journals. «The Threnodia Augustalis, which the evening 
papers of last night announce to be performed to-morrow 
evening at Mrs. Corneleys’ in Soho square, in honour 
of the late Princess Dowager of Wales, we are informed 
has been written for the purpose by a gentleman of ac- 
knowledged literary merit.” 

His connection with this piece seems to have been 
known at first to such only as were concerned in getting 
it up. Boswell, though in London the following month, 
makes no allusion to what, if familiar to the circle in 
which they both moved, would no doubt have been ad- 
verted to in the various conversations he records. Mr. 
Cradock indeed afterwards had a copy presented him by 


the author; and Mr. Steevens, as we have seen in a 
foregoing page, was subsequently aware of the writer 
being Goldsmith. An impression likewise prevails that 
it first appeared in print in Chalmers’s edition of the 
poets, in 1810, while in fact it was published by W. 
Woodfall, and sold at the door of the room on the even- 
ing of representation. It is likewise noticed in the Criti- 
cal Review for February 1772; but in 1779 had become 
so scarce that Evans, the bookseller, in the small edition 
of the poet’s works, collected in two volumes and brought 
out the following year, could procure no copy for repub- 
lication. 

Excepting the Threnodia, and a small compilation for 
schools towards the end of the year, he produced little 
for the press in 1772. It is not to be supposed he was 
idle. ‘The operations of an author militant, like those 
of excavators in a mine, may not be less active and in- 
dustrious, although unexposed to public gaze. Part of 
his leisure appears to have been occupied by the revision 
of his comedy still in hand, and in negotiations for its 
introduction to the stage. 

The Natural History, however, as of more immediate 
pecuniary value, claimed the greatest share of his atten- 
tion during much of the year, for it appears that he re- 
ceived at midsummer the whole amount of money agreed 
for with the publisher, amounting to eight hundred and 
forty pounds. The legal assignment of the work, dated 
the 27th June, is extant;* it merely reiterates in the 
forms of law, the agreement given in a previous page. 
Annexed to it is the following acknowledgment :— 


“ Received, the day and year already written, (27th 
June 1772,) of the above named William Griffin, the 
sum of eight hundred and forty pounds, being the con- 
sideration above mentioned to be paid to me. Witness 
my hand, Outver GoLpsMITH. 


£840. 
Witness,—George Corrall.” 


A gratifying compliment was paid him about this 
time by Sir Joshua Reynolds. A line in the Deserted 
Village— 


“ While Resignation gently slopes the way,” 


produced a picture personifying that virtue, from the 
pencil of the president, who, in return for the honour of 
the dedication of the poem to him, dedicated the print 
from it to Goldsmith, with this inscription— 


“« Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While Resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past.” 


“This attempt to express a character in the Deserted 
Village, is dedicated to Dr. Goldsmith by his sincere 
friend and admirer, 

“ Josoua ReyNnoxns,” - 


An allusion to this picture, admired by many for its 
expression, occurs in a short poem addressed to Reynolds 
by Dr. Willis, complimentary to poet and painter. 


«’T is thine, oh Reynolds! to possess the art, 
By speaking canvass to affect the heart ; 
See Resignation settled in that eye, 

Nature can only with thy pencil vie,” 


concluding with— 


« And genuine taste may pleasure still acquire, 
Whilst thou canst paint and Goldsmith tune the lyre.” 


An instance of his habitual commiseration for the 
poor and destitute occurred about this period, which de- 
rives additional interest from being related to the writer 
by the gentleman who was the object of it shortly before 
his death; this was the late Dr. M‘Veagh M‘Donnell, a 
physician known to many in London. 

This gentleman, who possessed considerable classical 
attainments, and whose detailed history would form an 
interesting page in romance, was descended from a poor 





* In the possession of W. Upcott, Esq., whose collec- 
tion of such things, original letters, and autographs, is 
by far the most extensive in the kingdom, and exhibits 
extraordinary diligence in being enabled to bring to- 
gether so many and such various memorials of the emi- 





nent of past ages. 





but respectable Roman catholic family in the north of 
Ireland. Having a brother educating for a priest in one 
of the jesuit seminaries in France, he proceeded thither 
with the same view at the age of eleven. After a resi. 
dence there of several years, he and his brother, whose 
health was rapidly declining, made an effort to regain 
their native land, but the latter died on reaching London, 
leaving the survivor destitute of friends or money. Ac. 
cident threw him in the way of Goldsmith. By him he 
was protected for a time, and afterwards recommended 
to a school, as a means of turning his attainments to 
advantage. Subsequently he studied physic, passed 
some time in England and on the continent, aiming to 
establish himself in practice, but without success, At 
length, according to the account given to his relatives, a 
brother physician and intimate friend named M‘Donnell, 
a native of Scotland, being taken with a fatal illness, 
recommended him on his death-bed to assume his name 
and country as a means of improving his worldly pros. 
pects, and adopt, if he could, the Scotish accent. « As 
an Irishman you have failed, my dear friend, but as a 
countryman of mine you may succeed.” 

The injunction was easily fulfilled, where there were 
none to enquire or to care for any appellation he thought 
proper to assume; and to the patronymic M‘Veagh was 
added the legacy, not wholly unprofitable, as it turned 
out, of that of M‘Donnell. His residence on the con- 
tinent brought him to the knowledge of some English 
families of rank, by whom it is said he was employed in 
situations of confidence. During the early part of the 
revolution in France he is represented to have been 
placed in some trying and dangerous situations, but 
quitting that country before its more atrocious excesses 
commenced, established himself ultimately in London, 
He was a man of strong and original powers of mind, 
eccentric in address and conversation, though of con. 
siderable learning. His manner, though labouring un- 
der illness in the interviews with the writer, was ex- 
tremely vivid and energetic, his memory unimpaired, 
and his remembrance of the classics, fresh as if just 
risen from their perusal, bursting into momentary quota- 
tion. He communicated or confirmed several anecdotes 
mentioned in this work. His recollections of the poet, 
for whose memory he entertained enthusiastic attach- 
ment, were noted down in his presence, and as far as 
relates to him are given as nearly as possible in his own 
words. The detail of his first knowledge of Goldsmith 
had been previously communicated to the writer in Dub- 
lin, derived from the information of his relatives. 

“Tt was in the year 1772, that the death of my elder 
brother in London, on our way to Ireland, left me in a 
most forlorn situation; I was then about eighteen; I 
possessed neither friends nor money, nor the means of 
getting to Ireland, of which or of England I knew 
scarcely any thing, from having so long resided in France, 
In this situation I had strolled about for two or three 
days, considering what to do, but unable to come to any 
determination, when Providence directed me to the 
Temple Gardens. I threw myself on a seat, and willing 
to forget my miseries for a moment, drew out a book; 
that book was a volume of Boileau. I had not been 
there long when a gentleman strolling about passed near 
me, and observing, perhaps, something Irish or foreign 
in my garb or countenance, addressed me, ‘Sir, you 
seem studious; I hope you find this a favourable place 
to pursue it.’ ‘Not very studious, sir, I fear it is the 
want of society that brings me hither ; I am solitary and 
unknown in this metropolis ; and a passage from Cicero, 
—Oratio pro Archia, occurring to me, I quoted it. Hee 
studia pernoctant nobiscum, perigrinantur, rusticantur. 
‘You are a scholar, too, sir, I perceive.’ «A piece of 
one, sir; but I ought still to have been in the college 
where I had the good fortune to pick up the little I know.’ 
A good deal of conversation ensued ; I told him part of 
my history, and he in return gave his address in the 
Temple, desiring me to call soon, from which, to my i0- 
finite surprise and gratification, I found that the person 
who thus seemed to take an interest in my fate, was my 
countryman, and a distinguished ornament of letters. 

“T did not fail to keep the appointment, and was re 
ceived in the kindest manner. He told me smilingly, 
that he was not rich; that he could do little for me 10 
direct pecuniary aid, but would endeavour to put me lm 
the way of doing something for myself; observing that 
he could at least furnish me with advice not wholly 
useless to a young man placed in the heart of a great 
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metropolis. ‘In London,’ he continued, ‘ nothing is to be 
got for nothing; you must work; and no man who 
chooses to be industrious need be under obligations to 
another, for here labour of every kind commands its re- 
ward. If vou think proper to assist me occasionally as 
amanuensis, I shall be obliged and you will be placed 
under no obligation, until something more permanent 
can be secured for you.’ This employment, which I 
pursued for some time, was to translate passages from 
Buffon, which was abridged or altered according to cir- 
cumstances, for his Natural History. 

«I think it was generally believed by his acquaint- 
ance,” continued Dr. M‘Donnell, « that he had graduated 
at Louvain; that is my impression. Perhaps it may 
have been Padua, for that university had Irish profes- 
sors; so had Louvain; also Manheim; and likewise the 
College of Maria Theresa at Brussels. 

«It has been said he was irritable. Such may have 
been the. case at times; nay, I believe it was so; for 
what with the continual pursuit of authors, printers, 
and booksellers, and occasional pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, few could have avoided exhibiting similar marks 
of impatience. But it was never so towards me. I saw 
him only in his bland and kind moods, with a flow, per- 
haps an overflow, of the milk of human kindness for all 
who were in any manner dependent upon him. I looked 
upon him with awe and veneration, and he upon me as 
kind parent upon a child. 

«“ His manner and address exhibited much frankness 
and cordiality, particularly to those with whom he pos- 
sessed any degree of intimacy. His good nature was 
equally apparent. You could not dislike the man, al- 
though several of his follies and foibles you might be 
tempted tocondemn. He was generous and inconsiderate ; 
money with him had little value. 

“T was abroad at the time of his death, and wept bit- 
terly when the intelligence first reached me. A blank 
came over my heart as if I had lost one of my nearest 
relatives, and was followed for some days by a feeling 
of despondency. Poor Goldsmith was himself subject 
to fils of depression, as I heard from those around him. 

“ After settling in England, I had frequent opportuni- 
ties of hearing much of my old patron from several of 
his surviving acquaintance whom I met at the house of 
Dr. Prendergast, an Irish physician, then resident at 
Richmond, who had made a fortune in Jamaica. Among 
others with whom we recalled his character and memory 
with fondness, were Richard Burke; Captain Higgins, 
who had been an officer of marines, and is mentioned in 
the Haunch of Venison, and who, I believe, was Gold- 
smith’s companion when he beat Evans the bookseller ; 
Mr. Hickey, who has a place in Retaliation, a shrewd, 
quick, careless, but seemingly warm-hearted man; the 
Rev, Mr. East, once editor of the World; and my old 
friend Tom English, a man of talents, but also, so often 
the attendant of talents, improvident, and for which he 
paid the usual tax of neglect and poverty in the decline 
of life. He had been, if I mistake not, a college friend 
of Edmund Burke; at any rate he was patronised by 
him, and upon the accession of the latter to parliament, 
English conducted the Annual Register under his di- 
rection, or at least those parts which merely required 
compilation. I do not believe he wrote the historical 
articles in that work. He never expressly laid claim to 
them in my hearing, though willing enough, like other 
persons, to have his friends think well of his abilities ; 
but he has told me that when pressed by occasional 
pecuniary difficulties, Burke wrote political articles and 
presented them to him to dispose of for his own advan- 
tage. The connection between them was certainly at 
one time intimate. English would retire to the ‘ Span- 
iard,’ a favourite house of country resort at that time at 
Hampstead, or some other tavern in the neighbourhood 
of London, and remain for some time without intimating 
his place of retreat, during which, to my knowledge, 
messengers from the Burkes used to be in search of him. 
The last time I saw him was at a house in Orange street, 
Leicester square, about the year 1799, or perlfaps a year 

or two earlier; and there I believe he soon afterwards 

“TI recollect meeting Mr. Cradock, another friend of 

Goldsmith, at Paris, many years ago, in something of 
the character of what appeared to me then a distressed 
gentleman. He seemed a friendly and unassuming man. 
T had several conversations with him respecting the poet, 
for whose memory he professed a warm affection. I re- 





member he told me that once when in conversation with 
him the latter complained much of the attempts made 
by inferior writers, and by others who could scarcely 
come under that denomination, not only to abuse and 
depreciate his writings, but to render him ridiculous as a 
man; perverting every harmless sentiment and action 
into charges of absurdity, malice, or folly, concluding 
with, ‘Sir, I am as a lion baited with curs.’ These re- 
marks were probably leveled at Dr. Johnson and others 
of his friends, of whose sarcastic remarks on his con- 
versation and manners he could not be ignorant ; and it 
was perhaps one of the strongest proofs of good nature 
and forbearance, that he submitted not only to the savage 
reproofs of one who indeed was his superior in some 
respects, but to the insolence or impertinence of many 
others far his inferiors either as good men or as able 
writers.” 

Goldsmith’s patronage of the friendless, proved, on a 
subsequent occasion, to be less gratefully repaid than in 
the instance of the gentleman who thus told his story. 
A native of Ireland, named Griffin, who had likewise 
been educated in a Roman catholic seminary in France, 
and had found his way equally destitute to England, 
hearing probably of the liberal conduct of the poet to 
his distressed countrymen, applied for his patronage, and 
by way of making sure of countenance from some quar- 
ter, addressed similar solicitations to Garrick. His man- 
ner of attacking each exhibited some knowledge of 
character. ‘To the heart of the manager he hoped to 
make his way by the channel through which he under- 
stood it to be most accessible, that of flattery, and there- 
fore addressed him in a poetical eulogy couched in an 
extravagant strain, which had its effect. Trusting to 
the character for benevolence of the poet, he simply told 
him a tale of urgent distress; requesting as an act of 
kindness to a distressed countryman, to be introduced 
into the good offices of the celebrated actor. By their 
joint recommendation he was placed, at his own request, 
as teacher in a respectable school, which he soon after 
robbed, and escaped to the continent. 

A favourite amusement of the poet being a masque- 
rade, his name appeared more than once in the news- 
papers in the list of such as were present, when Kenrick, 
who seems never to have lost an opportunity of warring 
against his more gifted brethren, seized the occasion for 
pouring out his usual ribaldry. 

The writer of the lines being very well known, he 
and the subject of them met shortly afterwards at the 
Chapter Coffee-house, when the former was in conver- 
sation with another literary man. Goldsmith very sharply 
took him to task for presuming to take liberties with his 
name and by implication with his morals, in connection 
with a place of general resort and amusement, convey- 
ing an intelligible intimation that, as he had more than 
once indulged in similar attacks, a repetition of such 
conduct would be preductive of personal consequences 
of an unpleasant description. Kenrick shuffled out of 
the difficulty lamely, protesting nothing derogatory to 
his private character was meant; but afterwards loudly 
complained of being publicly and wantonly attacked in 
the coffee-house by one who (in his modest estimate) 
was his inferior, and whose writings, conversation, and 
person, he designated as being fit subjects for ridicule. 
He likewise took the opportunity of laughing at the 
mathematical knowledge of the poet, in consequence of 
a controversy (whether real or fictitious is doubtful) re- 
presented as arising on another occasion in the same 
house, when the latter maintained that the sun was not 
eight days, or thereabout, more in the northern or south- 
ern signs, and being referred to the authority of Mau- 
pertuis for a contrary opinion, spurned it, saying with an 
affectation of authority—“ Maupertuis! I know more of 
the matter than Maupertuis.”* 

It is remembered likewise that masquerades were 
sometimes chosen by wags of his acquaintance to single 
him out under cover of their disguise, seemingly without 
design, and either by praising other poets and decrying 
him, by misquoting his verses, and then abusing them, 





* The censures of Kenrick did not pass for much 
with his cotemporaries. Langhorne the poet, writing to 
Hannah More, in 1776, says—I hear you have had 
the honour to be abused by Kenrick; I think nothing 
would hurt me so much as such a fellow’s praise ;—I 
should feel as if I had a blister upon me.”—H. More's 
Correspondence, vol. i. p. 23, 





or by burlesque parodies, occasioned him annoyance. 
One of these, a Mr. Purefoy, whom he did not discover, 
by continued persecution for an evening, at length drove 
him fairly out of the house. On another occasion, 
according to the late Mr. John Taylor, the poet himself 
having teased a young lady who happened to know. him, 
and giving way to laughter at his own wit, was instantly 
silenced by her quotation of his line— 


« And the loud laugh that speaks the vacunt mind.” 


Connected with this subject, an anecdote of his whim, 
mentioned by Sir Joshua Reynolds, has been communi- 
cated by the lady to whom the reader is indebted for 
several contributions of a similar kind. Entering his 
chambers on one occasion, the president found him in 
something of a revery, yet deliberately walking round 
the room and kicking a bundle before him in the man- 
ner of a foot-ball, of which the nature could not be im- 
mediately distinguished. On enquiry, the article proved 
to be an expensive masquerade dress, which he had been 
persuaded to purchase, and the occasion having been 
served, and repenting perhaps of his imprudence in ex 
pending on such an article money for which there were 
so many more pressing demands, he was determined, in 
his own phrase, “ to have the value out of it in exercise.” 

A sharp attack of illness of a peculiarly painful na- 
ture, not long afterward, gave considerable interruption 
to his literary pursuits ; the disease was accompanied by 
febrile symptoms, for which James’s powders, under the 
direction of Dr. James himself, were administered with 
good effect ; and this success impressed him ever after 
with great confidence in the efficacy of the remedy. 

He retired soon afterwards to the country to re-esta- 
blish his health, spent part of the summer with Lord 
Clare, Mr. Cradock, and, it is, believed, Mr. Langton, 
and visited the Leasowes of Shenstone, of which he 
gave some account a few months afterward in a maga- 
zine. A rumour gained credence at the time, that his 
illness had been occasioned by the vexation of losing 
nearly one hundred pounds at play, though there is no 
good reason to believe that he ever at any time lost such 
a sum, or that he had it often to lose. More than one 
such illness beyond doubt was occasioned by severe ap- 
plication to his desk. 

Much, however, has been said on this attachment to 
gaming, as one of the sources of those embarrassments 
under which he appears to have frequently suffered. 
The result of diligent enquiry on this head, as far as 
enquiry can now be carried, gives little confirmation to 
the belief that serious losses were ever sustained from that 
cause; an impression to the contrary has indeed been 
so generally received, that to question it may seem like 
violation of historical truth, especially after what we are 
told by one of his acquaintance, Mr. Cradock, if he be 
correct in his statement. “ The greatest real fault of Dr. 
Goldsmith was, that if he had thirty pounds in his pocket, 
he would go into certain companies in the country, and 
in hopes of doubling the sum would generally return to 
town without any part of it.” 

It is not meant here to shield him from an accusation 
induced in some degree by his own inconsiderate, or 
possibly ostentatious, acknowledgments; for the vice 
being fashionable, he was vain enough to believe that 
confessions of losses by such means enhanced his im- 
portance by implying there was something to lose. That 
he was fond of cards as a source of amusement, and ex- 
ceedingly inexpert in their use, we may believe; that 
he played at whist and at loo, sometimes perhaps ex- 
pensively, but more commonly for trifling sums, as is 
stated by one who frequently enjoyed this amusement in 
his company, is likewise true; but thousands daily do 
this without incurring the name of gamester, or sustain- 
ing losses of moment. 

It should be remarked, likewise, that of all such as 
venture to speak of his habits, a few only of whom 
knew him intimately, none state any fact in proof of the 
existence of such an unhappy propensity, or of specific 
sums thus expended ; and it is improbable that such a 
practice could have been carried on for years under the 


| eyes of his friends without particular instances coming 


to their knowledge. Such, if they existed, could scarcely 
have escaped the prying curiosity of Boswell, who, while 
he states the general rumour, adduces no fact in its sup- 
port. Neither has Johnson, in his remarks on the foibles 
of his friend, alluded to this which he might fairly re- 
prehend as one of the greatest, and which, had it been 
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frequent or obvious, must have fallen under his caustic 
rebuke. Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his conversation, af- 
forded no clew to the persons with whom, or to the places 


and times at which, this passion was said to be indulged. | 


And a surviving friend, when the question was asked 
whether the common opinion of his being addicted to 
this practice was well founded, gave the writer this re- 
ply. “Ido not believe Goldsmith to have deserved the 
name of gamester; he liked cards very well, as other 
people do, and lost and won occasionally ; but as far as 


I saw or heard, and I had many opportunities of hearing, 


never any considerable sums. If he gamed with any 


one, it was probably with Beauclerc, but I do not know | 
His habits otherwise were | 


that such was the case. 
known to be expensive, and may account for his diffi- 
culties without believing them owing in any material 
degree to gaming.” 

In his writings he speaks of this vice in the usual 
tone of reprobation of a moralist, and in the Life of 


Nash, uses the very strongest dissuasives from its prac- | 


tice. In this respect, therefore, if the charge be true, he 
resembled Denham, his countryman and brother poet, 
who, having written a treatise expressly against this 
pernicious habit, was nevertheless unable to resist the 
temptation of indulging in it. Principle and practice 
we know are often at variance in the strongest minds; 
and his may not have been exempted from the too fre- 
quent infirmity of our nature, that of knowing what is 
right, but being unable to follow it. 

A few further anecdotes of him, from another quarter, 
belong chiefly to this period. ‘They come from the vene- 


rable Judge Day, now retired from the Irish bench, | 
whose hospitalities at Loughtinstown house in the vici- | 


nity of Dublin, being enlivened by several anecdotes of 
the poet, he, at the request of the writer, committed 
them to paper; and with a few circumstances added 
afterwards, will appear best in his own words. 


«“ Loughtinstown House, 20th Feb. 1831, 

“ Dear sir,—I first became acquainted with Goldsmith 
in 1769, the year I entered the Middle Temple, where 
he had chambers; it was through the introduction of 
my friend and namesake, Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Day, 
who subsequently became judge-advocate general in 


Bengal. 


«“ The poet frequented much the Grecian Coffee-house, | 


then the favourite resort of the Irish and Lancashire 
‘Templars; and delighted in collecting around him his 
friends, whom he entertained with a cordial and unos- 


tentatious hospitality. Occasionally he amused them 


with his flute or with whist, neither of which he played | 
well, particularly the latter, but in losing bis money, he | 


never lost his temper. In arun of bad luck and worse 
play, he would fling his cards upon the floor and exclaim, 
‘ Bye-fore George, I ought for ever to renounce thee, 
fickle, faithless Fortune "" 

«In person he was short, about five feet five or six 
inches; strong, but not heavy in make; rather fair in 
complexion, with brown hair, such at least as could be 
distinguished from his wig. His features were plain, 
but not repulsive,—certainly not so when lighted up by 
conversation. 


without that refinement and good breeding which the 
exquisite polish of his compositions would lead us to 


expect. 


convivial society ; contributed largely to its enjoyments 
by solidity of information and the naiveté and origi- 
nality of his character ; talked often without premedita- 
tion, and laughed loudly without restraint. 

“Being then a young man, I felt myself much flat- 
tered by the notice of so celebrated a person. He took 
great delight in the conversation and society of Grattan, 
whose brilliancy in the morning of life furnished full 
earnest of the unrivaled splendour which awaited his 
meridian ; and finding us dwelling together in Essex 
court, near himself, where he frequently visited my im- 
mortal friend, his warm heart became naturally prepos- 
sessed towards the associate of one whom he so much 
admired. 

“Just arrived, as I then was, from college, full 
freighted with academic gleanings, our author did not 
disdain to receive from me some opinions and hints 
towards his Greek and Roman histories, light and super- 
ficial works, not composed for fame, but compiled for the 


His manners were simple, natural, and | 
perhaps on the whole we may say not polished, at least | 


He was always cheerful and animated, often, | 
indeed, boisterous in his mirth ; entered with spirit into | 


more urgent purpose of recruiting his exhausted finances. 
So in truth was his ‘Animated Nature.’ His purse, 
replenished by labours of this kind, the season of relax- 
ation and pleasure took its turn, in attending the theatres, 
Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and other scenes of gaiety and 
amusement, which he continued to frequent as long as 
his supply held out. He was fond of exhibiting his 
muscular little person in the gayest apparel of the day, 
to which was added a bag-wig and sword, 

«“ This favourite costume involved him, one morning, 
in a short but comical dialogue, in the Strand, with two 
| coxcombs—one of whom, pointing to Goldsmith, called 
to his companion, in allusion to the poet’s sword, ‘to 
| look at that fly with a long pin stuck through it.’ Gold- 
| smith instantly cautioned the passengers, aloud, against 
| 
| 





‘ that brace of disguised pickpockets,’ and having deter- 
| mined to teach those gentlemen that he wore a sword as 
| well for defence from insolence as for ornament, he 
| retired from the footpath into the coachway, which ad- 
mitted of more space and freedom of action, and, half 
drawing his sword, beckoned to the witty gentleman, 
| armed in like manner, to follow him; but he and his 
| companion thinking prudence the better part of valour, 
| declined the invitation and sneaked away, amid the 
| hootings of the spectators. 

«« Whenever his funds were dissipated—and they fled 
| more rapidly from being the dupe of many artful per- 
sons, male and female, who practised upon his benevo- 
| lence—he returned to his literary labours, and shut 

himself up from society, to provide fresh matter for his 
| bookseller, and fresh supplies for himself. 

“IT was in London when the Deserted Village came 
out. Much had been expected from the author of the 


| Traveller, and public expectation and impatience were 
| not disappointed. In fact, it was received with universal 
| admiration, as one of the most fascinating and beautiful 
| effusions of British genius. 


| His beautiful little ‘ Hermit,’ which, by some persons 
| had been fathered upon Johnson, and reputed to have 
| been given by him to his protégé, to help the Vicar of 
| Wakefield into popularity, was by this time restored to 
| the owner by the public, who had discovered ere now, 
| that he excelled in the art of poetry even his eminent 
| patron. 

“His broad comedy, ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ was 
| received with scarcely less applause, though his friends 
| Garrick and Colman had many misgivings of its success. 
| His friends, of whom I was one, assembled in great force 
| in the pit, to protect it; but we had no difficulty to en- 
counter ; for it was received throughout with the greatest 
acclamations, and had afterwards a great run. 

‘‘T was also among those who attended his funeral, 
| along with my friend John Day, Hugh Kelly, and a few 
| others, who were summoned together rather hastily for 
| the purpose. It had been intended that this ceremony 
| should be of an imposing kind, and attended by several 
of the great men of the time, Burke, Reynolds, Garrick, 
| and others. This determination was altered, I imagine, 
| from the pecuniary embarrassment of the deceased poet : 
the last offices were therefore performed in a private 
manner, without the attendance of his great friends. He 
was interred in the Temple burial ground. Hugh Kelly, 
with whom he had not been on terms of intercourse for 
some years, shed tears over his grave, which were no 
doubt sincere. He did not then know that he had been 
slightly mentioned in ‘Retaliation ;’ nor would he have 
| been so noticed there, could the deceased have antici- 
| pated this proof of good feeling. Slight circumstances 
often separate even the most deserving persons; nor are 
they perhaps conscious of the worth of each other, until 
accidental circumstances produce the discovery. I have 
the honour (in great haste) to be, dear sir, 

“ Your faithful and obedient servant, 
“Ron. Dar.” 


—>—— 
CHAPTER XXII. 

Table-talk and literary opinions—Abridgment of Roman His- 
tory—Letter from Thomas Paine—Anecdotes at Barton— 
Westminster Magazine—Comedy of She Stoops to Conquer. 
Little of his conversation at this period is preserved, 

and that little meager and unsatisfactory. The business 

of Boswell, as he expressly tells us, was with that of 

Johnson alone; and therefore so much only is given of 

the remarks of others, as serve to make those of his prin- 

cipal not only intelligible, but forcible and triumphant. 








Thus, few associates of the moralist appear to advantage 
in his society, even such as were distinguished by talents, 
extent of knowledge, and conversational readiness; not 
because they did not exhibit brilliant powers on the im 
mediate topics of discussion, but because so extensive g 
record was not within the plan, and frequently not within 
the power of the biographer, however well disposed his 
inclination, or accurate his memory, to accomplish, 

Neither had he, as we find from the accurate investi. 
gation of Mr. Croker, so many opportunities of hearing 
these conversations, as might be imagined from a cursory 
perusal of these volumes. Of such moments, indeed, 
he made the best use ; and it is our business not to lament 
that he did not do more, but to be grateful for his having 
done so much. Goldsmith, therefore, notwithstanding 
the latent disinclination towards him, already noticed, 
fares little worse than Burke, and so many other cele. 
brated men, in being shorn of some of their interlocutory 
honours; and we may be permitted to regret that no 
other person among the circle of their acquaintance, 
excepting in a slight degree Mrs. Piozzi, found time or 
inclination to add much to Boswell’s labours. 

One of the opinions hazarded by Goldsmith in con- 
versation, though no where noticed by either of those 
writers, was a lower estimate of our older dramatists 
than most persons of poetical taste and judgment now 
entertain. Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Massinger, and 
others, he more than once said, were little more than 
second-rate poets. Even Shakspeare appeared, in his 
eyes, infinitely lowered by his defects—and once or twice 
he hinted he was probably estimated beyond his merits; 
an opinion in which, however at variance with the usual 
decisions of criticism, Lord Byron, who was not aware 
of the coincidence, seems to join. This conclusion may 
have been owing less to the deliberate judgment, than to 
the wayward humour, and occasionally hasty opinions 
of both; for both often said in conversation what, the 
former more particularly, he would have hesitated to ad- 
vance in public as his settled conviction. Thus, we find 
no traces of such opinions in his writings. Shakspeare, 
whenever mentioned, is mentioned with honour ; and if 
the paper, formerly noticed, “ A Scale of Poets,” written 
in 1758, be really his, he receives all the praise a judi- 
cious admirer can desire, Neither can this degree of 
praise be considered less equivocal by the lines in Re- 
taliation, written when his taste had been long settled, 
in allusion to Garrick, where he tells us— 


“ Those poets, who owe their best fame to his skill, 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will, 
Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with love, 
And Beaumont and Ben be his Kellys above.” 


That he honoured his genius, though fully alive to his 
defects, appears from a criticism written in 1759, where 
he says, in allusion to the bad taste exhibited in many of 
the dramas of the age of Elizabeth— 

“ Nothing less than a genius like Shakspeare’s could 
make plays, wrote to the taste of those times, pleasing 
now: aman, whose bea ‘ies seem rather the result of 
chance than design—who, while he laboured to satisfy 
his audience with monsters and mummery, seemed to 
throw in his inimitable beauties, as trifles, into the bar- 
gain. Massinger, however, was not such a man. He 
seldom rises to any pitch of sublimity—and yet, it must 
be owned, is never so incorrigibly absurd as we often find 
his predecessor. His performances are all crowded with 
incident, but want character, the genuine mark of genius 
in a dramatic poet.” 

The comedies of Farquhar and Vanbrugh, particularly 
the former, rejecting their indelicacies, he considered 
the best on the English stage. 

Of Lord Kames’s Elements of Criticism, he said, “It 
is easier to write that book than to read it.” Johnson 
admitted there was nothing new in the matter, but old 
things were told in a new way. 

Pope found in him, as in all the poets of the past age, 
and in Lord Byron, and in many of the distinguished 
names of the present, that warm admiration which his 
genius, vigour, variety, and harmony, must ever com- 
mand from every reader of The critical opinions 
of Warton had failed to render his fallacies, although 
recent, a fashion, or to convince the judgment of the age 
he addressed, that the class of to which that of 
Pope belongs was necessarily of an inferior order, of 
that popularity formed, after the lapse of a reasonable 
time, no criterion of merit. Goldsmith estimated his 
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